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Health in the West. 

Having spent fifteen months in that portion 
of our country embracing what is called “ The 
Pacific Coast States and Territories,” chiefly 
for the improvement of health, we feel pretty 
well qualified to report upon the subject. And 
we do this the more readily, not only for the 
benefit of our readers who live in these States 
and Territories, but for the information of those 
who desire to come West for health. 

It is very evident to the close observer who 
has traveled extensively in the Atlantic States, 
and also on the Pacific coast, that the people of 
the latter section are more buoyant in spirits 
and healthful in appearance than those of the 
former. There may be several reasons for this 
difference :— 

1. A large proportion of those who crossed 
the Plains at an early day, before railroads 
were built, or who came to California by water, 
were of that courageous and dashing class who 
secure all the benefits, health wise, of activity 
of body and mind. 

2. Although quite a per cent of all the pop¬ 
ulation that moved to the Pacific coast came for 
the express purpose of improving health, and 
were consequently feeble when they came, yet 
it will l>e admitted that a much larger class 
possessed physical strength somewhat in pro¬ 
portion to the spirit of enterprise within them. 

3. And last, but by no means the least rea¬ 
son for the superior buoyancy of spirit and 
healthful appearance of the people of the Pacific 
States and Territories, when compared with our 
Eastern people, Ls the fact that the comparative 
mildness of the climate, together with the pu¬ 
rity of the atmosphere, is conducive to cheer¬ 
fulness and health. 

COLORADO. 

The Territory of Colorado has been called by 
some writers “the Switzerland of America.” 


In respect to its mountains, and generally 
broken surface, and the purity of its atmos¬ 
phere and water, it may be worthy of this des¬ 
ignation. Its valleys yield the finest grain, and 
the mountainous portions produce excellent po¬ 
tatoes and grazing; but it will bear no com¬ 
parison with Switzerland with its vineyards 
and fruits of almost every kind. Colorado is 
dependent on California and the Eastern States 
for its fruit, and doubtless ever will be. 

This Territory is a delightful resort for those 
who can afford the expense of living in it dur¬ 
ing the summer months. But it should be un¬ 
derstood on the start that a sojourn in Col¬ 
orado under ordinary circumstances is very 
expensive. Common board for laboring men 
is seven dollars a week. And almost every¬ 
thing a tourist or an invalid might need for his 
comfort or pleasure would cost double or triple 
what it would in the Eastern or Middle States. 

Colorado has a name abroad as a grand hos¬ 
pital for the recovery of the sick, which it does 
not deserve. One scheme resorted to by cor¬ 
porations and individuals, for whose interest it 
is to increase the population of the territory, 
has been to send out overrated and unqualified 
statements of the healthfulness of the country 
in pamphlets and circulars written by M. DJs 
who become their willing tools for cash. And 
thousands of persons visit Colorado for health 
every year, very many of whom are beyond 
help from any earthly source. This furnishes 
business for the railroads, for keepers of hotels 
and boarding houses throughout the territory, 
and adds largely to the business of resident 
physicians and undertakers in disposing of 
those who were too feeble to leave them homes 
with safety, and whose lives were cut short by 
the sudden change to the cool and light atmos¬ 
phere of the mountain hights. 

As we stepped upon the eastward bound 
train at Cheyenne, Wyoming Territory, last 
November, an uncoflined corpse of a consumpt- 
ive was taken off from the car we entered. We 
learned from the porter that a few months be¬ 
fore he had taken a trip to California for his 
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health. And, being convinced that he had de¬ 
layed the matter of the recovery of his health 
too long, he was returning to die with his friends 
at his Ohio home. We learned that only the even¬ 
ing before, at an altitude of about 6,000 feet, 
above tide, he was able to walk from the car 
to the station-house for his supper, and that 
the next morning at a still higher altitude he 
was able to move about; but when he reached 
Sherman, located at an altitude of 8,242 feet, 
the highest point upon the road, the air was so 
very rarilied that it no longer contained oxy¬ 
gen sufficient to sustain life, and he ceased to 
breathe. This instance may illustrate how the 
lives of very feeble persons, especially con¬ 
sumptives, are cut short by sudden changes to 
the mountains. 

Feeble persons from the East should cross 
the plains in covered wagons, camping out in 
the most comfortable emigrant style, and should 
slowly move up the mountains, increasing the 
amount of clothing as they reach the cooler 
liights, and should continue camp life for 
months. Under such circumstances, with 
healthful food, the purity of the water and 
of the atmosphere is almost certain to greatly 
improve the health. As an illustration of the 
ruinous vicissitudes of temperature resulting 
from the sudden transition by railroad, in early 
summer, from the vicinity of Burlington on the 
Mississippi, or Omaha on the Missouri, to the 
Rocky Mountains, we would here state that 
when we left Omaha, June 24, 1873, the mer¬ 
cury of the thermometer indicated 104°, and 
on the 30th, at Walling’s Mills, in the mount¬ 
ains, an inch or more of snow fell. 

Thousands of feeble persons take their flight 
to the mountains by steam, crowd into fashion¬ 
able hotels and boarding houses, eat and drink 
fashionably, neglect to make proper changes in 
clothing, take cold, feel worse, get discouraged, 
and, if they have sufficient strength left, return 
to their homes; while many from feebleness 
are obliged to remain, and die away from their 
friends, and are carried home in their coffins. 
The benefits of a few months’ sojourn in Colo¬ 
rado mountains during the summer months 
may be stated as follows :— 

1. If those suffering from ill health have 
business or family cares at home, and can leave 
them at home, the change and freedom from 
them is most beneficial to those whose minds 
can take in inspiration from the grand surround¬ 
ing scenery. 


2. Those who visit the mountains with suffi¬ 
cient strength to make the journey in a proper 
way, and whose habits of eating, drinking, sleep¬ 
ing, and exercising, are healthful, are sure to be 
greatly benefited. They will ever find ready 
at hand the best gymnastic and breathing ex¬ 
ercises, in ascending and descending the mount¬ 
ains on foot, or on ponies and donkeys. And 
as they become accustomed to the light air, they 
can breathe quite comfortably at an altitude 
1000 or 1200 feet. The necessity of taking a 
larger quantity of air on account of its rarifica- 
tion, greatly increases the capacity and strength 
of the breathing apparatus. 

3. As God’s grandest remedies are pure food, 
pure water, and pure air—all other providen¬ 
tial blessings being equal—these may be se¬ 
cured in the Rocky Mountains in the highest 
state of perfection. 

There can be no purer water beneath the sun 
than is found in a million springs, and which 
runs in a thousand rivulets among the Colorado 
mountains. As was said of Canaan, “ The land 
is well watered.” 

And the very air one breathes seems invigo¬ 
rating and most delightful. Its purity and 
sweetness may be better understood when we 
state that the amount of decaying vegetable 
matter on one hundred acres of its surface is 
not equal to that of one acre of the fertile soil 
of the Middle States. Ninety-five per cent of 
the surface of the mountain regions is covered 
with small, hard pines, whose growth is ex¬ 
ceedingly slow, and their decay eqxially slow. 
The amount of decayed vegetable matter from 
this class of evergreens is the next thing to 
none at all. The narrow valleys that wind 
around among the mountains, almost invaria¬ 
bly have rapid streams of pure cold water pass¬ 
ing through them. Marshes and stagnant 
water are seldom if ever seen. And these val¬ 
leys are densely covered in summer with an al¬ 
most endless variety of flowers, reaching up the 
sides of the mountains. These native flowers, 
for beauty and fragrance, will fully equal those 
which share the tenderest care of the horti¬ 
culturist. W. C. W., of our party, collected 
and preserved not far from two hundred vari¬ 
eties. The reader can better imagine than we 
can describe the condition of the atmosphere 
after a gentle shower upon a world of ever¬ 
greens and flowers sending forth their delight¬ 
ful odors. 

And as pure food can be obtained in Colo- 
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rado as in any part of the world. The valleys 
produce the best wheat and vegetables we have 
ever seen. But, excepting wild strawberries, 
raspberries, and gooseberries, the Territory 
does not produce fruit. Since commencing this 
writing, we have taken a pleasure ride with 
Mrs. W. and two little Colorado girls who are 
spending the winter with us here in California. 
As we passed the trees covered with white and 
pink blossoms, one of the girls, near seven 
years old, exclaimed, “ What funny leaves on 
those trees!” “What leaves?” was the in¬ 
quiry. “ Why, those white and pink leaves,” 
was the reply, as she pointed to the blossoms 
on the trees. This little girl had never seen 
fruit trees in blossom in the Rocky Mountains, 
for they do not grow there. Fruit, however, 
is brought into the Territory in abundance, in 
its natural state, in doubtful tin cans, and dried. 
The most strict hygienist can find all his table 
wants supplied in Colorado. In fact, the de¬ 
mand for healthful diet by a thousand well-in¬ 
formed invalids who visit the Territory has 
made changes in the tables at hotels and 
boarding houses, and lias influenced public sen¬ 
timent more or less. 

The general health of the people of Colorado 
who came to the Territory in the enjoyment of 
a good degree of health, is from twenty-five to 
fifty per cent better than that of the people 
east of the Mississippi River. But at present 
Colorado does not hold out large inducements 
to those who woidd move West to increase their 
health. 

And there is another method by which in¬ 
valids may regain health more surely, and rap¬ 
idly, and with far less expense than to make 
the long journey to Colorado. All the real 
benefits of a sojourn in the Rocky Mountains 
oan now be obtained at the Health Reform In¬ 
stitute, located in the city of Battle Creek, 
Michigan. There the patient is at once under 
the care of experienced physicians. There is 
provided the purest diet. There is also an 
abundance of pure water and purity of atmos¬ 
phere second to that of no other State east of 
the Mississippi River, and there are advantages 
such as the Hot-Air-Bath (which possesses all the 
virtues of the Turkish-Bath, while avoiding its 
evils), the much-renowned Electric or Electro- 
Thermal-Bath, the Lift-Cure, and the celebrated 
Swedish-Movement-Cure, which are so success¬ 
ful in many cases which cannot be reached by 
other means. The “ Vibrator,” a machine for 


giving passive exercise, has been recently intro¬ 
duced, and is a most effective remedy for manv 
chronic cases. We recommend to all persons of 
delicate constitutions, and especially those who 
are sensible of any degree of failing health, to 
spend a few months, or at least weeks, at the 
Battle Creek Health Institute where they may 
learn for themselves, from the lectures and from 
personal interests at the tables, bath rooms, tfcc., 
how to secure and maintain healthful condi¬ 
tions. Those who are suffering failing health, 
are warned against delaying the matter of re¬ 
covery until their cases become doubtful. One 
month’s treatment will do more when symp¬ 
toms of failing health first appear than six 
months’ when the sufferer has become so weak¬ 
ened by disease as to be unable to labor. 

But to return to Colorado; the superior cli¬ 
mate and water, and the grandeur of the scen¬ 
ery, is admitted. Cam}) life in its parks, for 
those who have a taste that way, is healthful 
and exceedingly agreeable to those who are 
worn and weary by sedentary habits in-doors. 
Our company spent twenty-three days in the 
celebrated Central Park last autumn, in our 
goodly Boston tent. And during this whole 
time we did not step over the threshold of a 
house. 

Health mainly depends upon the purity of 
the blood. The purity of the blood generally 
depends upon the purity of the food we eat, 
the water we drink, and the air we breathe. 
The benefits of life in Colorado may be summed 
up in the purity of its air and water. But 
pure food, pure water, and comparatively pure 
air, can be found in almost any locality in our 
country. What the people need is to be educat¬ 
ed on this subject so that they may live health¬ 
fully at home instead of spending a little for¬ 
tune in a summer’s sojourn in Colorado. 

A pure, simple, yet nourishing diet can be ob¬ 
tained almost anywhere, and by the use of 
Kedzie’s ram-water filter, the purest water can 
be obtained in any country where the heavens 
give rain. And in proper localities, with at¬ 
tention to cleanliness of the premises and ven¬ 
tilation of every room in the house, especially 
of sleeping-rooms at night, the purity of the 
ail* may approximate very nearly to that of the 
Rocky Mountains. Let the people be educated 
on these subjects by reading the Health Re¬ 
former, and our health publications generally, 
and a few weeks’ or months’ stay at the Health 
Institute. 
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CALIFORNIA. 

For want of proper information, many per¬ 
sons, in coming to California for health, are 
making a similar mistake to that which thou¬ 
sands make annually in visiting Colorado. They 
get the impression that there is something won¬ 
derful in the climate of these countries that 
will certainly cure them without changes in 
their habits of life. Persons far gone with con¬ 
sumption will make the tedious and expensive 
journey to this State in the vain hope that 
California will make them well. But the jour¬ 
ney and the change of locality cut short their 
lives. Some hasten home to die, while many 
othei*8 are buried here. 

If those who come to California in the first 
stages of disease would adopt proper habits, 
they would recover. But too many who emi¬ 
grate to this State pursue worse habits of life 
than before. These seem to regard the far- 
famed reputation of California for healthfulness 
as a sort of life insurance, and a permission to 
live in violation of the laws of life and health. 
Their course is about as inconsistent as that of 
a wealthy gentleman of Denver, Col., who took 
an expensive and wearisome journey over the 
Snowy Range, to the Hot Sulphur Springs 
in Middle Park, to find relief from rheumatism. 
He took along a driver and other attendants, 
six horses, covered wagon loaded with such 
provisions as hams, lard, pepper, salt, vinegar, 
mustard, in abundance, a keg of ale, and a full 
supply of tobacco and cigars. This gentleman 
spent his time in eating and drinking, smoking 
and chewing, and hiking baths in that dirty 
sulphur water, so hot that any white main 
would come out of a ten minutes’ bath nearly 
as red as a boiled lobster. No one before us 
at this spring had ever suggested the idea of 
cooling off gradually, and toning up the system 
by using the pail-pour of cool and still cooler 
water. 

Our Denver rheumatic of course found pres¬ 
ent relief while in the hot bath. And not 
knowing how to come out of it, of course took 
cold. His rheumatism was worse the next 
day, and of course must have another hot bath. 
Being separated from his business, where but 
little was going on, he felt restless, and of 
course filled up his leisure time eating and 
drinking his doubtful rations, and in smoking 
and chewing tobacco. After running the cam¬ 
paign on this wise for about a week, and find¬ 
ing himself no better, but rather worse, he pro¬ 


nounced the whole thing of visiting Central 
Park for health, a humbug. So, after muster¬ 
ing his forces, he made all possible speed home¬ 
ward, feel big that he had been greatly cheated. 
He visit Central Park again for health ? Nev¬ 
er ! 

Now if this gentleman had stayed at his 
Denver home, and there quit his ham and lard, 
pepper, vinegar, mustard, ale, and tobacco, and 
had taken a warm bath daily in a proper man¬ 
ner, using pure rain water without sulphur or 
any other dirty thing in it, he would have for¬ 
gotten his rheumatism in a few weeks, and 
would have been laying a foundation for health 
in after life. Such sufferers from rheumatism 
usually find relief at the Battle Creek Health 
Institute in a few days or weeks at most 

There is no countiy beneath the broad cano¬ 
py of heaven where people should be more 
healthy than in California. And yet there is 
a great deal of suffering in this State from dif¬ 
ferent diseases, and especially from rheumatism, 
neuralgia, catarrh, and difficulties of the throat 
and lungs. The common sicknesses of the 
country are the result of bad habits of eating 
and drinking. This is a land of abundance, 
luxury, and dissipation. Gluttony and drunk¬ 
enness abound. And in spite of the purity of 
the atmosphere and other things conducive to 
health, sickness and premature death are as 
common here as in other lands. 

But we wish here to speak particularly of the 
principal cause of the before-mentioned dis¬ 
eases, which we decide to be the result of damp 
houses and damp beds during the rainy season. 
Very many of the houses of California are built 
without chbnneys, except in the one-story rear- 
part used for a kitchen. The main part of the 
house, above and below, has neither fire-places 
nor stoves. The rooms become damp and moldy, 
and during continuous rains their condition can¬ 
not be improved, in point of dampness, by open¬ 
ing doors and windows. 

Daniel, in the lion’s den, without the angel, 
and the three worthies in the fiery furnace, 
without the form of the fourth, would have 
been nearly as safe as a feeble person would be 
sleeping in the spare bed of one of these rooms 
during the rainy season. Paper, lying in such 
a room during a few days of rainy weather in 
December, had to be dried before it could be 
used. What, then, must be the condition of 
that spare bed when every thread of every part 
of it is equally damp 1 Sleeping in beds every 
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night in rooms that cannot be heated and dried, 
improves their condition somewhat; but this 
is done at the expense of suffering from colds, 
catarrh, rheumatism, neuralgia, and pains in 
the throat and lungs. 

Persons of great vitality may scarcely feel 
these difficulties arising from damp beds for 
several years, while feeble persons cannot bear 
up under them long, and those inclined to con¬ 
sumption are sometimes cut down very sudden¬ 
ly. A consumptive lawyer of this city was 
earned to his grave in just one week from the 
day he was hopefully writing at his office. The 
present rainy season has been the hardest known 
in the country for twenty years; and the peo¬ 
ple, not knowing how to guard against the evils 
arising from damp rooms and damp beds, have 
met the unparalleled rains and perpetual damp¬ 
ness of the season* with heavy loss of health. 

Soon after our arrival in California, we visited 
the home of a worthy friend. Our advent, late 
in the evening, was unexpected. A fire was im¬ 
mediately built in the spacious room of his 
large new house. But only a part of the win¬ 
dows could be opened, and probably none of 
them had previously l>een open for several 
weeks. The room and bed were thoroughly 
damp. The heat of the lire only warmed up 
the dampness and drew out the moldy scent 
as the old-fashioned hot biscuit would draw out 
that peculiar scent from strong butter. 

But what could be done! It was getting 
late, and we were weary. So Mrs. W. warmed 
the sheets and put under them a fur robe, and, 
not having another safeguard above the sheets, 
we put on the damp clothes and sought rest for 
the night. But we soon discovered that moist¬ 
ure was gathering on the back of the hand 
next to the damp clothes. We therefore, as 
the last extremity, put on our overcoat, drawers, 
and stockings, and tied a handkerchief on our 
head, and with these precautions determined to 
risk it. 

But in the morning we were satisfied that 
we had taken cold. And it was one of that 
kind of colds that a man feels from head to 
foot, and grows worse, and has the hold on to 
it; indeed it did, waking up old rheumatism, 
and finally settling down into the sharpest kind 
of neuralgia in the face, that would not let go 
until the dentist removed one of our front teeth. 
And Mi's. W. suffered with inflammation of 
the eyes over a month. 

By this time we were thoroughly aroused to 


meet the evils so prevalent in this country. 
We immediately purchased one more stove, and 
run the pipe through the sleeping room above. 
We have since run three stoves in a small 
cottage, which has kept all our rooms and beds 
thoroughly dry. And we have never been so 
free from anything like colds, and coughs, and 
throat and lung difficulties in any country for 
so long a time during the cold and damp season, 
as we have since we adopted the policy of meet¬ 
ing the potent enemy of this country with fire. 

It was when California was new that it re¬ 
ceived its reputation for healthfulness. Then 
the whole family would live in a house 12x14. 
It was the kitchen, dining-room, parlor, and 
bed-room. The fire of the cooking stove kept 
all dry, and the inmates were healthy and well. 
But in the growth of the country, as wealth 
and fashion have erected large ceiled houses, 
without means of warming them, California is 
losing its reputation for healthfulness. 

J. w. 

Santa Ixosa, Cal ., March 16, 1874. 


Erroneous Physical Appetites. 

We have just finished reading fifty pages on 
the bearings of erroneous physical appetites 
upon the moral, intellectual, and Christian 
character, written more than a quarter of a 
century ago. The volume is from the pen of 
L. B. Coles, M. D., “Fellow of the Massa¬ 
chusetts Medical Society, and Member of the 
Boston Medical Association.” 

While this able work, viewed in the light of 
science, is worthy of its title, Philosophy of 
Health, it is also a powerful appeal to the 
hearts and consciences of men from a moral, 
intellectual, and religious stand-point, to aban¬ 
don wrong habits of life, and adopt those in 
harmony with the laws of life and health. 
With pleasure we shall enrich the columns of 
the Reformer with liberal extracts from this 
invaluable work from time to time, and be¬ 
speak for them a careful perusal. 

The reader will please bear in mind that ex¬ 
tracts from the Philosophy of Health are not 
from the pen of any new-scliool fraternity. 
They are the productions of an experienced, in¬ 
tellectual, honest, physician of the old school, 
to whose true, philanthropic soul facts in the 
case and the well-being of his fellows were 
dearer than position, and of superior value to 
cash. 
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The Philosophy of Health reached its thirty- 
seventh edition and forty-fourth thousand in 
1860. But, probably, from want of public 
patronage because of its fearless style in re¬ 
proving the indulgence of appetite, it went out 
of print about ten years since. It contained 
too much truth to stem the current of popular 
indulgence. But although in this respect, as a 
volume, it is dead, it “yet speaketh.” Dr. 
Coles say8 :— 

“ The moral bearings of erroneous physical 
appetites is a subject rarely discussed, either 
by physiologists, philanthropists, or theolo¬ 
gians. Yet it is one of vast importance, and 
ought to draw forth the intellectual and moral 
energies of those who are devoted to the eleva¬ 
tion and salvation of the human race. It is one 
which ought especially to come from the pulpit, 
as a part of that gospel which was instituted for 
the eternal well-being of men ; one which ev¬ 
ery minister of the gospel should make familiar 
to his own mind, and give with clearness and 
force to the people. 

“ Every gospel preacher ought evidently so 
to study the laws of physical life, and their bear¬ 
ings on the soul, that he may be able to speak 
on this subject correctly ; and, by an example 
of obedience to physical law, to preach it forci¬ 
bly to his people. He should urge them, by 
precept and example, to 1 abstain from fieshly 
lusts which war against the soul.’ It has fallen 
to me, in the providence of God, to present this 
subject, during seven years past, on almost ev¬ 
ery Sabbath, in different churches throughout 
the Union. And many have seemed ready to 
awake from the lethargy of unconscious sensu¬ 
alism, and free themselves from the despotic 
reign of unnatural animal appetites. 

“ BEARING OF ERRONEOUS APPETITES ON 
MORAL ACCOUNTABILITY. 

“ Every indulgence of any unnatural appetite 
produces a morbid state of the physical system. 
Every indulgence at war with natural instinct 
is at war with the healthy condition of every 
function of organic life. Appetites which the 
Author of our being never instituted are so 
many violations of natural law, which is the 
law of God ; and they secure for the offender, 
sooner or later to be administered, a certain 
and unavoidable penalty. Every such violation 
of law is a sin against physical life, exposing us 
to physical suffering ; and, when it is done con¬ 
sciously, it is a sin against moral obligation to¬ 
ward God, to be met on the day of final Judg¬ 


ment. Hence the importance of trying to know 
the difference between the instinctive attributes 
of our being, and the destructive lusts which 
are made by habit ; that we may neither be 
found sinning against our own bodies nor the 
the Maker of them. 

“God, the Creator of our bodies, has ar¬ 
ranged the condition of every fiber and function, 
and has pledged himself to maintain their right 
action, unless disturbed by some foreign agen¬ 
cy, till age shall wear out the cords that bind 
us to life. Every law governing the human 
system is as truly divine in origin, and charac¬ 
ter, .and authority, as are the teachings of the 
Bible. And every unnecessary and wanton de¬ 
viation from obedience to this law is as certain¬ 
ly a sin as a violation of gospel precept. Hence 
we are as truly under obligation to know and 
obey the former as we are the latter. There 
are instances in which it may be necessary to 
transgress the laws of health, to answer the de¬ 
mand of some higher obligation, as in cases of 
illness in the family, where loss of sleep and 
other privations are unavoidable in the dis¬ 
charge of obvious duty ; but when we intelli¬ 
gently violate law for no justifiable end, we 
commit sin against God as certainly as though 
we commit robbery. 

“ All the kingdoms of nature reveal the law 
of God; but nowhere is this command 4 bo 
fearfully and wonderfully made ’ to speak out 
to an intelligent mind as in our own physical 
structure. Here has Jehovah written his law, 
not by amanuenses, or inspired men, neither on 
parchment nor on tables of stone; but by his 
own almighty finger, upon every living fiber 
and function of the human body. To needless¬ 
ly transgress a law of life is therefore a viola¬ 
tion of the law of God ; and from the physical 
punishment of that sin there is no escape and 
no redemption. No propitiatory sacrifice has 
been made for this form of transgression. In 
some way, sooner or later, the suffering must 
come. Every transgression of physical law, 
committed consciously or unconsciously, una¬ 
voidably or wantonly, will receive the penalty 
made due in natural law; and, as just stated, 
if it be one which is committed under light, 
and for no worthy object, it becomes not only 
a sin against ourselves, but a sin against God. 
The physical penalty may appear in the form of 
sickness, broken constitution, premature decay 
and death, or in all these forms conjoined. The 
violation of moral obligation, with all its evils 
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of a moral bearing, must be met when God 
shall call us to a final account. 

“Whoever indulges in any unnatural luxury 
produces a morbid action in the system, dis¬ 
turbs the equilibrium of organic vitality, and 
lessens its native vigor and durability. And 
this disturbing process is generally so insidious 
in its course, and so unrecognized in its final 
developments—for nature will bear abuse si¬ 
lently as long as she can—that the offender does 
not perceive the cloud of wrath that is gather¬ 
ing over him till he is pelted by the storm; 
and even then he may be so ignorant of the 
laws of organic life and their penal code, that 
he knows not w'herefore he is punished. He 
groans under pains and prostration w hich he 
cannot account for, and calls it the common lot 
of mankind, or the providence of God, when it 
is only the final issue of a long warfare between 
nature and his ow r n habits. 

“If a man would seek to live for no higher 
purpose than his own personal enjoyment, let 
him know and obey the law's of his own phys¬ 
ical being. He who says, * Let me live while I 
do live,’ and seeks enjoyment by indulgence in 
morbid appetites, is committing a mighty mis¬ 
take. He is practicing the very worst kind of 
liumbuggery, deception, and knavery upon him¬ 
self. While he expects gain, he experiences 
loss ; and one w r kieh perhaps cannot be meas¬ 
ured by any ordinary medium of computation. 
Whoever expects to gain by stepping out of 
nature’s path — a path wdiich Deity has marked 
out for him—into one of his own designing, 
cheats himself egregiously. 

“ He w r ho tries to be wiser than God makes 
himself a fool. Nature’s path is wide enough 
for any man’s footsteps. And a l^enevolent 
Providence has strew'ed it richly with varied 
luxuries for his sustenance and enjoyment. 
Deity has given us natural appetites which, if 
rightly indulged, will secure physical happiness 
and longevity. But, if we use those appe¬ 
tites wrongly, or create unnatural ones, and in¬ 
dulge them in any degree, we pervert nature, 
and take all the responsibility of painful con¬ 
sequences upon ourselves. We contemn the 
arrangement of Heaven for our welfare and 
safety, and cast ourselves upon the boisterous 
sea of life, without compass or rudder, to be 
tossed, and driven, and dashed upon bars and 
reefs w'lrich stand thick outside of nature’s chan¬ 
nel 

“ The Creator has given us these bodies to 


be our habitation—a dwelling adapted to our 
highest comfort and welfare. It is now r a hab¬ 
itation fitted up by the Creator, of which he 
should be a faithful steward and tenant, till 
called hence to give account. But if he wan¬ 
tonly destroy that dwelling, suddenly or grad¬ 
ually, by setting it on fire to enjoy the splen¬ 
dor of the flames, or the grandeur of the light¬ 
ed clouds of smoke, or by gradually digging 
aw r ay the foundation on w T hicli the vital struct¬ 
ure is based, he stands charged w r ith the crime 
of suicide before Heaven, and must answer to 
it in the day of Judgment. 

“ Hence the importance which attaches to a 
knowledge of the structure and functions of or¬ 
ganic life. People comparatively are intelli¬ 
gent upon every subject but this. They know 
nothing of their habitation, or how r to take care 
of it They have never even looked in upon 
many of its apartments, and especially upon 
those which are the most elevated and import¬ 
ant. They seem content w r ith living forever in 
the very lowest room—the underground, base¬ 
ment story — satisfied with groveling in mere 
earthly and sensual things, to the entire neg¬ 
lect of the vacant and unfurnished higher por¬ 
tions of their physical being, built by the Crea¬ 
tor for the exercise of intelligence. They are 
content with living as menial servants, rather 
than walk up into a higher apartment, and be 
the prince of the palace. They choose rather 
to be the brute portion of human nature than 
to rise to the honor of being the soul of human¬ 
ity, to dw'ell at a hight w r hich is but a little 
lower than the angels. 

“ Deity has put every man under obligation 
to his ow'n being to take care of his habitation, 
and under bonds to Infinite Benevolence to 
take care of it for the purpose of his service and 
glory. His body is not his ow r n ; it belongs to 
Him who made it. Hence it becomes the duty 
of every individual, for his own sake, and the 
sake of God, to infjorm himself on the laws of 
organized life, and religiously obey them. It 
is as truly a duty to read and be informed on 
this subject as it is to study the precepts of the 
Bible. The study of the Bible first, and the 
study of the law s of life next. There is no¬ 
where to be found so great a cause of human 
suffering as that of ignorance on this subject. 
Intelligence is the first step toward improve¬ 
ment. If we shut our eyes to light, for fear of 
its showing sins w'hich we are unwilling to for- 
• sake, our criminality will not diminish. There 
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are, perhaps, none so guilty as those who can 
see, yet will not see. When we shut our eyes 
to hide our sins, we not only admit the truth 
of our criminality, but take a course adapted 
to harden the heart. 

“ Whoever tums’away from light in one case 
prepares the way to disregard light in another. 
Whoever violates moral obligation in one way 
prepares himself for violating it in another. If 
we treat our own highest earthly interests with 
wantonness, we violate principle, which prepares 
the way for a transgression of it in any other 
case where temptation assails. He who will be 
reckless of his own interests will be likely to 
be regardless of those of others. He who will 
defraud himself for false gain will be more 
likely to cheat others under similar temptations. 
He who will knowingly murder himself, even 
by degrees, is more likely to sacrifice the lives 
of others. Like progress in the commission of 
crime against society, every violation of princi¬ 
ple in eating and drinking blunts the percep¬ 
tions and admonitions of conscience. He who 
will smother conscience, because that monitor 
speaks the truth, to gratify some sensual pas¬ 
sion which he knows is ruining himself, will 
be more likely, from desire of some selfish end, 
to sacrifice the peace and welfare of others. 

u As before remarked, it is as truly a sin 
against Heaven to violate a law of life, as to 
break one of the ten commandments. In this 
statement, no comparison was attempted in the 
magnitude of crimes. This is a matter which 
no finite mind can fully measure. Yet, not on¬ 
ly is a violation of physiological law as truly a 
sin as theft or robbery, but some comparison 
may be made in the magnitude of the two 
crimes. Let us take the sin of highway rob¬ 
bery on the one hand, and that of—gluttony? 
—this is considered a sin of no small magni¬ 
tude ;—alcoholic intoxication ? this, now, is al¬ 
so considered a notable crime;—tobacco-using, 
a habit as yet uncriminated by public senti¬ 
ment, may represent the other side of the an¬ 
tithesis. 

“ A man goes out into the highway, and robs 
his neighbor to the amount of ten thousand 
dollars. He violates that law which says, 
‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself/ by 
taking the money of his neighbor, and appro¬ 
priating it to himself. The magnitude of his 
crime, so far as its outward practical bearings 
are concerned, amounted to the sum of ten 
thousand dollars. Let us put this sum upon 


one page in the account. ITpon the other page 
we will note, so far as practicable, the amount 
of damage done by the tobacco habit, and see 
which is the heavier crime. And while this 
habit is singled out, it is intended to illustrate, 
in a degree, the criminality of every other vice 
which enters the inclosure of the soul through 
the mouth. 

“ The tobacco devotee is every hour of the 
day undermining his vitality. He is creating 
a morbid action of his nervous system, increas¬ 
ing the speed of the circulation, adding from 
fifteen to twenty strokes per minute to the 
pulse by a single cigar, taking the essence of 
the weed into the blood, and producing a mor¬ 
bid state of all the fluids and solids of the whole 
body, and at the same time spitting off’that from 
his mouth which was designed by the Creator, 
in its pure state, to be carried with the food in¬ 
to the stomach. By this process, he is proba¬ 
bly cutting ott* twenty-five per cent of his 
natural period of existence. He is cutting ofi' 
from fifteen to twenty years of his natural life. 
How much is this to be reckoned in dollars and 
cents? How much would he give, when laid, 
conscious of the facts in the case, upon his pre¬ 
mature dying bed, to have life continued to its 
natural terminus? If the sum can be named, 
we will set it down. 

“ How much are his services in the world 
to be reckoned worth for the same period of 
time, provided he is living for some purpose 
worthy of a man ? Then, too, while living, he 
has been constantly diminishing the natural 
developments of mind and soul, by impairing 
the body, the only medium through which 
they speak out to the world. How much is 
this loss to be reckoned in dollars and cents ? 
He is also carrying morbid influences beyond 
himself into his posterity. He is not only rob¬ 
bing himself and the world of a part of his 
natural lifetime, and a part of his energies, but 
is robbing his own sons and daughters of that 
which is beyond all price—that which millions 
of gold cannot buy. For no one can keep up 
a morbid action in his own person, and that 
especially which directly assails the nervous 
system, without transmitting a measure of that 
morbid influence into his posterity—an influ¬ 
ence which may reach even to the third and 
fourth generation. There is, indeed, no such 
thing as describing the boundary of its agen¬ 
cies. Like the stone cast into the sea, it moves 
the waters of the ocean. How much is this 
damage in dollars and cents ? 
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“Then, again, every man guilty of such a 
habit, is, on an average, leading probably some 
half-dozen young men and boys in the same 
sensual and ungodly course, by his example, to 
incur all the damages and the guilt which are 
filling up the measure of his own accountabil¬ 
ity. Now, what is the magnitude of this 
man’s crime as it will probably appear in the 
day of Judgment ? What is the amount when 
put in dollars and cents ? What is the amount 
of robbery committed when all the bearings of 
his course are reckoned up ? Will it amount 
to ten thousand dollars ? — or will it be an 
amount beyond all computation 1 Who, then, 
is the greater sinner in the light of eternal 
truth, the man who destroys himself and oth¬ 
ers by sensualities, or the man who committed 
this highway robbery of ten thousand dollars? 

“ BEARING OF ERRONEOUS APPETITES ON INTEL¬ 
LECTUAL CHARACTER. 

“ The right balance of the mental organs very 
much depends on a right condition and action 
of the physical system. If such a course be 
taken as will excite unduly the animal portion 
of our being, the standard of intellect is de¬ 
pressed. The sure tendency of any unnatural 
stimulant or narcotic is to degrade the stand¬ 
ard of our physical nature and lower the tone 
of intellect. Any undue excitement of the 
nervous system jostles the mental forces; and 
this process continued, weakens and prostrates 
them. After a while they come to depend on 
the physical stimulus to keep them from tor¬ 
pidity, and rouse them to life and action. 

“ Those who have been accustomed to indulge 
in artificial stimulants, as a general rule, have 
only given signs of mental power upon exciting 
occasions. Instead of being always alive to 
the ready appreciation of everything that is 
passing, and the immediate aid of every enter¬ 
prise and every call of humanity, they only now 
and then wake up to feel and act, when the un¬ 
usually exciting nature of the subject, or a 
large dose of some stimulating drug, breaks 
through the cloud that has darkened their 
mental vision. We sometimes meet with states¬ 
men possessing great breadth and depth of in¬ 
tellect, but whose physical habits have been so 
at war with nature that their talents have be¬ 
come comparatively buried up in the mire of 
sensual indulgences; and it now requires a 
power of stimulus, sufficient under other cir¬ 
cumstances to produce a mental earthquake, 
to bring out their buried resources. 


“Those who have become long accustomed 
to excitants and narcotics have found them¬ 
selves unable to perform much mental labor 
without them. When one steam of stimulus 
has become exhausted, another must be got up ; 
and especially when some extra weight of care, 
anxiety or labor is to be borne, then a fuller 
draught of alcoholic drink, or a stronger cup of' 
coffee or green tea, or a larger plug of tobacco, 
must be taken to bring out and goad up the 
weakened energies of mind to their required 
bearings. If we would, on all occasions, have 
our mental forces awake and ready for action, 
we must preserve the nervous system free from 
all stimulants. Give to the system healthful 
nutrition, but no artificial excitement. 

“ Depression of spirits is no uncommon re¬ 
sult of continued stimulants and narcotics.. 
Gloominess of mind is closely connected with 
prostrated nervous energies; and more or less 
will every nervous system suffer, ]>erceived or 
unperceived, that is fretted w r itk stimulants. 
Where there is extra excitement and its inevit¬ 
able re-action, continually alternating each 
other, there must be some degree of damage 
done to the nervous and mental forces; and 
when that damage becomes considerable, a de¬ 
gree of melancholy is very liable to ensue. 
This is true in regard to all stimulants, whether 
alcohol, coffee, tea, opium, or tobacco ; and es¬ 
pecially is it true of the hitter. 

“ One writer, relating his ow r n experience 
in tobacco, says: 1 At times I had feelings 
which seemed to border on mental derangement.. 
I felt that everybody hated me, and I, in turn, 
hated everybody. I often lay awake nights 
under the most distressing forebodings. I have- 
often arisen in fitful and half-delirious slumbers, 
and smoked my pipe to obtain temporary relief' 
from these sufferings. I have often thought of 
suicide, but was deterred by a dread of a here¬ 
after. In a few weeks after entirely relinquish¬ 
ing this habit, all these things were gone, and 
my health fully restored.’ Many cases of a 
similar character, from the same and from a 
similar cause, have come under my professional 
observation during the last twenty-five years. 

“ An irritable temper is another evil conse¬ 
quent on the use of stimulants and poisons. 
Excitants of all kinds, and especially narcotics, 
disturb the electrical currents of the nervous 
system. Electricity is constantly circulating 
in the nerves of the whole body; and on the 
healthy condition of this circulating substance 
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•depends, not only the vigorous and healthful 
state of the whole body, but especially a happy 
and quiet disposition. A disturbed state of 
the electric circulation is not only constantly 
tending toward ill health, but to a fretful, dis¬ 
satisfied, and peevish temper. If, therefore, 
any one would cultivate a quiet and unruffled 
temper of mind, let him carefully abstain from 
-every unnatural appetite. Let him be satisfied 
with the instincts which God has made, and 
the plentiful means he has furnished for the 
.gratification of them in the varied fruits of the 
•earth, which are palatable to the taste, nutri¬ 
tious to the digestive system, and unoffending 
to the vital principle. 

“ Mental imbecility in perceiving and deter¬ 
mining against the wrong, is still another result 
of wrong physical appetites. There is often 
found want of courage, when a wrong habit is 
seen, to take up arms against it with a deter¬ 
mination to conquer or die. The indulgence 
practiced so enslaves the mind that its power to 
govern itself is comparatively destroyed. The 
reins of self-government have fallen from the 
hands of the higher man into those of the low¬ 
er. The higher faculties in human nature have 
become slaves to the despotism of lust. In¬ 
stead of judgment, reason, and conscience, hold¬ 
ing sway, appetites, even lower than those of 
the brute, have gained the ascendency, and 
they now sway the scepter—appetites contrary 
to instinct, and such as no brute can be com¬ 
pelled to create. The mental attributes of him 
who was created a little lower than the angels 
are down-trodden and buried in the dust, under 
the iron heel of des]K>tic lust. He who bows 
to this foul slavery is no longer a man, but has 
descended below the standard of the beasts of 
the field. 

“ The people—especially the American peo¬ 
ple—do not apply philosophy to their eating 
and drinking. They do not take principle to 
enforce that self-denial which ought to distin¬ 
guish them as moral beings; and, failing to use 
principle here shows signs of too little of it 
■anywhere. He who will not, under light, ap¬ 
ply principle to his eating and drinking, will 
not be likely to be very tenacious of its appli¬ 
cation anywhere. If animalism bears sway in 
one case, it is more likely to govern in another. 
If there be a w r ant of regard for God’s law in 
our physical nature, there will be less respect 
for it written anywhere else. If there be a 
•disposition to disregard duty in this, there will 


be a tendency toward nullifying moral obliga¬ 
tion in any other direction. If men will avoid 
light shining upon one point of duty, they will 
probably try to shun it in others. If they will 
bury a living conscience to avoid its rebukes on 
their self-destruction, they will be likely to sti¬ 
fle its warning voice on other vices and other 
crimes. He who would have a clear mind to 
perceive these things, must have a body with 
right habits. 

“ Intemperance of any kind will deaden the 
native acuteness of the perceptive organs. 
Over-eating will not only blunt the vigor of 
bodily health, but stupefy the intellect. Even 
a moderate degree of habitual gluttony will 
turn the purest genius into mere animal List¬ 
ings, which war against God and humanity. 
There are few men of real genius who will 
make a god of their belly, because elevated 
intellect will generally be disgusted with such 
low and groveling temptations. A high range 
of thought cannot come down to such sordid 
things. But there are a few of strange and 
incongruous compound,—where elevated genius 
seems surrounded with groveling sensualities, 
—where, like an oasis in the midst of the des¬ 
ert, mind has no adequate chance for develop¬ 
ment and expansion; and where, though it 
may sometimes show its original gigantic 
strength, there is still no soul to guide it; 
where things purely philosophic can be deeply 
fathomed, but where the perception of the light 
and the wrong, is weak, vague, and erratic. 

“ Intemperance is of two kinds. One con¬ 
sists in the over-indulgence of natural appe¬ 
tites; the other, in creating and indulging 
those which have no origin in nature. The 
Creator has given us an inclination for food 
adapted to the nourishment of the body. Mod¬ 
eration in its use is temperance; immoderate 
indulgence is intemperance. But even mod¬ 
eration in the use of things as luxuries which 
God never made for such a purpose, and things 
for which he never authorised a taste, is intem¬ 
perance. To be temperate in the use of nat¬ 
ural appetites, is to indulge them rightly; but 
to be temperate in regard to unnatural indul¬ 
gences, is to let them entirely alone. “ Touch 
not, taste not, handle not.” Temperance is total 
abstinence from wrong things, and moderation 
in light things. Either kind of intemperance 
is at war with the progress and prosperity of 
mind. 

“ If we would keep the digestive powers of 
mind free and vigorous, w r e must preserve a 
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healthy state of physical digestion. There are 
few things that will so derange and oppress men¬ 
tal eficiency as a deranged stomach. Gloomi¬ 
ness, and a foreboding of all imaginary evils, 
are common attendants. Deranged physical 
organs produce a morbid state of mind ; and 
then a morbid state of mind increases the de¬ 
ranged action of the body; so that, when this 
wrong action is once established, the evil con¬ 
sequences increase by constant action and re¬ 
action. The origin of the whole difficulty may 
be in either species of internperance. It may 
be by pushing the indulgence of natural appe¬ 
tites beyond their right boundary in respect to 
quantity, quality, or frequency; or it may be 
by the most moderate indulgence in things 
which the Creator never intended for such a 
purpose. 

“ The use of meats tends to lessen mental 
activity. Those especially who are devoting 
themselves to intellectual pursuits would gain 
great advantage by total abstinence from them. 
Their being required for the maintenance of 
a vigorous muscular system, which is a very 
popular idea, is a perfect delusion. The bread- 
stuffs, and other products from the vegetable 
kingdom of nature, as shown in a former part of 
this work, contain all the elements necessary 
for the replenishing of the body; and some of 
them more largely than the meats. Facts are 
stubborn things touching this matter. The la¬ 
boring Irish, who literally use no meat till 
they come to this country, are among the most 
hardy men found in the world. They have 
constitutions as unyielding as brick-bats, and 
can withstand the hardest knockings like sledge¬ 
hammers. But after being here a few years, 
they often become infirm, and die in early life 
from adopting American habits. 

“ If meats were essential to the sustenance 
of a vigorous body, then a due proportion might 
be necessary for mental vigor, because of the 
dependence of mental development on physical 
soundness. But if meats are not essential to 
bodily energy, then we am safely put away 
that which will embarrass the mental powers. 
In the course of my travels, several cases have 
come under observation where individuals, for 
different reasons, had abstained for a consider¬ 
able time from the use of meats, and they uni¬ 
formly have said that they had just as much 
bodily vigor, and a far larger amount of mental 
activity and force, during that period. 

“ But it must be remembered that when we 
leave our meats, we must not cease eating. The 


body must have sufficient nourishment. We 
cannot live upon mere air. But the more 
simple and unstimulating the food which sus¬ 
tains the body in its healthy and vigorous state, 
the more active and forcible will be the mental 
system ; while that which deadens the elastici¬ 
ty of muscular fiber stupefies the intellectual 
forces.” 

Proper Diet for Man.—No. 3. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL EVIDENCES. 

Under this head we shall consider as briefly 
as possible the comparative effects upon the 
human system of flesh and vegetable produc¬ 
tions when used as food. While we think we 
have fully established that the best diet for man 
is of a vegetable character, we would by no 
means argue that life cannot be sustained by 
the use of animal food, either in connection 
with vegetables or when used exclusively. In¬ 
deed, we are willing to admit that by force of 
long habit man may become so accustomed to 
its use that he will feel a serious loss when de¬ 
prived of it. This is sometimes urged as an 
argument in favor of its use ; but it is plainly 
without logical force, for the same result fol¬ 
lows the discontinuance of tobacco, whisky, 
opium, arsenic, or any other substance to which 
the system has been long accustomed. 

APPETITE. 

Neither does the fact that many people have 
an appetite for meat prove anything in favor 
of such a diet. We claim, and history abund¬ 
antly supports the statement, as we shall 
hereafter show, that whatever appetite man 
has for meat is acquired. And his capability 
to acquire such an appetite certainly does not 
establish his carnivorous nature, but only in¬ 
dicates that he is created with the capability of 
adapting himself to a great variety of circum¬ 
stances when necessity requires. The same is 
equally true of other animals as well. The cat 
and dog have been trained to eat only vegeta¬ 
ble food, and became so fond of this diet that 
they could scarcely be induced to partake of 
meat. On the other hand, horses, cows, sheep, 
and other herbivorous animals, have been known 
to become so fond of animal food as to greatly 
prefer beefsteak to the best com or grass. The 
cattle of Nantucket have frequently been 
known, when pressed by hunger during the 
winter season, to come down to the sea coast 
and dig up the frozen fish skins buried beneath 
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the ice and snow, and devour them greedily. 
But this proves neither that the cat and dog 
are herbivorous or graminivorous, nor that the 
horse, cow, and sheep, are carnivorous. 

But it may be said that many people are not 
obliged to learn to relish flesh food, being born 
with an appetite for it; and, hence, that the 
appetite must be natural. It would be equally 
just to claim that the appetite for alcohol and to¬ 
bacco is natural, and hence the articles themselves 
harmless, because it is a well-known fact that 
many boys inherit from their tobacco-using or 
drunken fathers so strong an appetite for those 
poisons that they are almost powerless to ab¬ 
stain from gratification. But no one will claim 
that in the latter case the inherited desire for 
rum and tobacco will protect the system from 
their baneful influence, or convert them into 
healthful, nutritious substances. So it is with 
animal food. Its use has been so prevalent for 
a long series of years that each individual born 
inherits an appetite for it along with other pe¬ 
culiarities and tendencies which are the well- 
known results of heredity. 

It has also been urged that man, by reason 
of his superior intellect, is enabled to adapt 
himself to a flesh diet, while the lower animals 
are left wholly to the leadings of what is termed 
natural instinct, and so cannot change their 
dietetic habits at will. The same argument 
would make alcohol a good beverage for man, 
but poisonous to the horse, because the latter 
lacks the ingenuity to prepare the poison by 
the arts of fermentation and distillation. The 
absurdity of this method of reasoning is too ap¬ 
parent to need refutation. The evident truth 
is that the value of an article as food dej>ends' 
upon its adaptation to the wants of the l>eing 
to be sustained, and not upon the imagination 
of the individual with reference to it. It is 
quite possible that the imagination may so af¬ 
fect the system as to interfere with the natural 
effects of a nutritious substance; but the most 
powerful effort of the imagination can never 
render wholesome an article in itself injurious. 

OBJECTIONS TO THE USE OF ANIMAL FOOD. 

One of the greatest objections to animal food 
is the fact that in partaking of it a person is in 
constant danger of unwittingly taking into his 
system the germs of some foul, perhaps fatal, 
disease. He knows not but the animal w r hose 
flesh he is eating was upon the very verge of 
dissolution when killed and brought to market. 
And we are well aware that our domestic ani¬ 


mals, and indeed wild ones also, are subject to 
diseases of various kinds, just as are human be¬ 
ings. The cattle plague, hog cholera, measly 
pork, trichinosis, epizootic epidemics, etc., are 
familiar names to all. Many a poor sufferer 
has been obliged to lead a life of wretchedness 
and misery as the result of diseases of a scrof¬ 
ulous character contracted by eating the flesh 
of animals affected with those diseases. 

Only a few months ago, at the great cattle 
show in England, a large number of cattle were 
suddenly seized with violent symptoms of dis¬ 
ease. In order to avoid pecuniary loss, their 
owners killed them, and sold their diseased 
carcasses for food, an occurrence which is by no 
means infrequent. Even at the time of this 
writing, quite a large number of individuals in 
various sections of the country are dying the 
most horrible of deaths as the result of eating 
pork infested writh trichinte. This disease has 
occurred frequently within the last few years 
and is liable to break out in any locality at any 
moment, thus placing in imminent peril the 
lives of all who allow themselves to partake of 
the flesh of hogs, no matter how' infrequently. 

The animals which are slaughtered and eaten 
in cities are in most instances previously con¬ 
fined for some time in close stalls, breathing 
again and again the putrid emanations from 
their own excretions, thus becoming totally un¬ 
fit to be used as food. So frightfully detri¬ 
mental to health is such a course that a rat, 
even when constantly supplied with fresh air 
to breathe, will die in a short time if confined 
in its own exhalations. We might describe at 
length the horrible condition in which animals 
are often received and slaughtered at the slaugh¬ 
ter-houses of our cities; but doubtless it is un¬ 
necessary, as all are familiar with the facts 
which have so often been made public. 

The process of fattening is itself one of 
disease, since it is occasioned by obstruction of 
the various excretory organs of the body, so 
that the broken-down, diseased, and worn-out 
material of the body cannot be carried out of 
the system, and so accumulates. Indeed, fat, 
in such cases, is but another name for diseased 
matter. 

But even though the animals killed may be 
in the best condition possible in regard to 
health, there is still abundant reason for seri¬ 
ous objection. In every animal, even when in 
perfect health, there is a constant breaking 
down or decomposition of the tissues. The 
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products of this action are termed debris, or ef¬ 
fete matters. They are the ashes of the tissues, 
and are among the most virulent poisons known. 
The quantity of this matter in the body may be 
estimated by the well-received fact that decom¬ 
position of tissues goes on much more rapidly 
during life than after death. Were it not for 
the incessant action of the various depurating 
organs, these poisonous products would quickly 
accumulate in such quantities as to cause im¬ 
mediate death. It is for this reason that death 
occurs so quickly from suffocation or drowning, 
the action of those great excretory organs, the 
lungs, being suspended. 

These matters are principally contained in 
the veins of the body, and it is owing to their 
presence that blood so quickly becomes putres¬ 
cent w r hen taken from the body. When an 
animal is killed, only the arterial blood is re¬ 
moved, which is comparatively pure, while the 
dark, impure venous blood remains in the flesh. 
This is what gives it its red color. By contin¬ 
ued washing this poisonous blood may be re¬ 
moved, and the flesh will then appear nearly 
white in color. If all flesh food were prepared 
in this way, it would be comparatively harmless. 
Few would be willing to eat it, however, as, in 
removing the poisonous blood, it has been al¬ 
most entirely deprived of its savory and stimu¬ 
lating qualities. 

Again, meat is almost always allowed to reach 
a certain stage of putrefaction before it is con¬ 
sidered fit to be eaten. This is thought neces¬ 
sary to render it tender. Especially is this the 
case in England, where meat is never consid¬ 
ered good until it becomes tainted. It is no 
uncommon thing for butchers to cut from a 
piece of meat the decayed exterior and send the 
remainder to their customers. 

MEAT A STIMULANT. 

But there is still another reason why flesh 
food cannot be considered as the best suited to 
supply the dietetic wants of man; viz., it is 
stimulating in its character. Now, since stim¬ 
ulation is a diseased process, always resulting 
from the effort of the system to expel from its 
domain some foreign and unusable material, 
flesh food must be injurious to just that degree 
that it is stimulating. Should it be denied 
that animal food is stimulating, we have only 
to notice its effects when freely used. We find 
all the attendant symptoms of stimulation, 
modified, of course; and we also find the same 
depression of energy following the augmenta¬ 


tion of vital activity, -which follows alcoholic 
stimulation, though less in degree. It is on 
account of this stimulant effect that those who 
use flesh food imagine that it imparts to them 
more strength than a simple vegetable diet. 
But we have another evidence of the stimulant 
character of meat which will doubtless be ac¬ 
cepted even by those who are somewhat skep¬ 
tical. We have already seen that all animal 
food contains a greater or less amount of for¬ 
eign material—decomposed tissues and various 
other effete matters. This can be of no possible 
use in the system, and so must be eliminated 
from it in some way. Here we have one of 
the conditions for the production of stimulation; 
and now let us observe if these substances do 
really produce that effect. A few years ago 
an article known as “ Liebig’s extract of 
meat ” was introduced to the public, being 
highly recommended as a condensation of the 
nutritive constituents of beef. For a time it 
gained great reputation, but the crucial test of 
actual experiment revealed the fact that it was 
quite insufficient to sustain life, and really con¬ 
tained less nutriment than an equal quantity of 
beef. A more minute examination of the proc¬ 
ess of manufacture reveals the fact that this 
famous extract contains only the soluble por¬ 
tions of the meat. This, of course, excludes en¬ 
tirely the albuminous or nutrient portions. 
The article comprises, then, little else than the 
broken-down structures and decomposed tissues 
of the body which are necessarily soluble for 
the purpose of excretion. In accordance with 
this fact, Edward Smith, M. D., F. It. S., in 
his recent popular work entitled, “ Foods,” in 
speaking of the article under consideration, re¬ 
marks that “it should be classed with such 
nervous stimulants as tea and coffee, which sup¬ 
ply little or no nutriment.” Since the article* 
in question is derived wholly from meat, and 
that without undergoing any decomposition, 
there can be no escape from the conclusion that 
animal food is in a degree stimulating, and con¬ 
sequently is thus much injurious. 

No fact is better established, at the present 
day, than that stimulation is not increased 
strength^ but merely increased activity incident 
upon the agitation and irritation of the vital 
powers. Indeed, it is fairly proved that stim¬ 
ulants always decrease the vital power and en¬ 
ergy in the end. The apparent increase of 
muscular power which a flesh-eater feels, is, con¬ 
sequently, no more an argument in favor of 
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flesh-eating than is a similar experience with 
the drunkard in favor of the habit of drinking 
whisky. 

MUSCULAR STRENGTH. 

Stimulation always weakens muscular power, 
as has been amply demonstrated by extensive 
experimentation of some of the most eminent 
savans of Europe. In view of this fact, the 
conclusion is inevitable that animal food must 
be prejudicial to the attainment of the highest 
degree of physical development, since we have 
already shown that it is stimulating in its char¬ 
acter. 

Not only is this true in theory, but the prin¬ 
ciple is well sustained by facts. Among the 
lower animals we find the strongest individuals 
are of the vegetable-eating class. We hardly 
need mention the enormous strength of the ele¬ 
phant, the rhinoceros, the horse, the ox and 
other animals of like character. The whole 
class of carnivorous animals does not furnish so 
fleet an animal as the reindeer, nor so graceful 
and agile a one as the gazelle. 

What is true concerning the lower animals 
is found to be equally true with man. The 
early Grecians, especially the noble Spartans, 
subsisted almost entirely upon the fruits of the 
earth, as did also the Persians during the pe¬ 
riod of their greatest strength and prosperity, 
as may be seen from the following paragraph 
respecting the latter people from Rollins An¬ 
cient History :— 

“ The only food allowed either the children 
or the young men was bread, cresses, and wa¬ 
ter, for their design was to accustom them 
early to temperance and sobriety; besides, they 
considered that a plain, frugal diet, without any 
mixture of sauces or ragouts, would strengthen 
the body, and lay such a foundation of health 
as would enable them to undergo the fatigues 
and hardships of war to a good old age.” 

Success in war at the time when the Per¬ 
sians and Grecians were prominent actors in 
the arena of political strife depended almost en- 
entirely upon personal strength and prowess, and 
not so much upon strategy and ingenuity as at 
the present day. When we find these nations 
arising froifi very small and obscure begin¬ 
nings, and successively becoming masters of the 
world, we cannot question their superiority 
over their enemies in the physical development 
necessary to enable them to compete success¬ 
fully with all opposition. And in view of 
the facts already cited, who can doubt that the 


frugal vegetable diet to which they restricted 
themselves was the principal agent in securing 
to them the hardihood and bodily vigor which 
they possessed. Another fact which is strik¬ 
ingly confirmatory of this view is the well-au¬ 
thenticated statement of historians that, as the 
Persians became prosperous and masters of the 
whole world, they allowed themselves to depart 
from their simple mode of life, especially in re¬ 
spect to diet. As the result, they soon began 
to decline in strength, and their armies were 
no longer able to withstand the attacks of the 
more frugal but hardy Grecians. The Gre¬ 
cians, in turn, after a time also became addict¬ 
ed to the use of animal food, and so became en¬ 
ervated, and in time were forced to give place 
to another and more hardy nation. We would 
not presume to say that the use of animal food 
was the only cause which operated to bring 
about the decline and final overthrow of each 
of the nations mentioned, but we do not hesi¬ 
tate to claim that it was one of the chief causes 
which, acting both directly and indirectly, 
served to bring about that result. 

Nearly all the nations of modern Europe 
subsist almost entirely upon vegetable food. 
At least, such is the case with the laboring 
classes—those who constitute the bone and 
sinew of any nation. The lower classes of 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Poland, Russia, 
Germany, Turkey, Greece, Italy, Switzerland, 
Scotland, and Ireland, eat very little meat, fre¬ 
quently tasting it not more than once a week ^ 
yet when not addicted to the use of intoxica¬ 
ting liquors, a more hardy, robust set of people 
cannot be found. The inhabitants of Greece, 
who live upon coarse bread made from unbolted 
meal, are remarkably powerful and agile. In 
truth, from two-thirds to three-fourths of the 
whole human race have always subsisted upon 
vegetable food, and yet when they have been 
well supplied, and other habits have been ap¬ 
proximately correct, they have been well sus¬ 
tained. J. H. Kellogg, M. D. 


Typhoid Fever. —This disease seems to be 
common to animals as well as men. A report 
comes from Canada to the effect that many 
horses are dying from it in some quarters. It 
is also stated that the fish in some of the lakes 
of Switzerland are dying from this disease in 
such prodigious numbers that the inhabitants 
are fearful of an epidemic arising from the de¬ 
cay of the hosts of dead fish which lie piled up 
along the shore. 
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The Temperance Crusade. 

At the present time, there is in progress, in 
several States, one of the most remarkable tem¬ 
perance movements ever known. It began in 
Ohio, anil has rapidly spread throughout that 
State and Pennsylvania, Indiana, Illinois, Ken¬ 
tucky, and other neighboring States. The pe¬ 
culiarity of this movement consists in the fact 
that it is conducted almost wholly by ladies, 
and is associated with, and, in fact, stimulated 
by, a strong religious excitement. The plan of 
operation is somewhat novel, to say the least. 
The women meet early in the morning in the 
churches, hold a meeting devoted to prayer and 
singing for an hour or two, and then sally forth 
in bands of from a dozen to fifty or a hundred 
and visit all the saloons, drug-stores, and ev¬ 
ery other place where liquor is sold, in the 
city. In order to make the work more thor¬ 
ough and effectual, each city is divided into 
districts, each of which is assigned to a delega¬ 
tion of ladies who are expected to persevere at 
their task until every vender of strong drink is 
persuaded to sign the pledge or give up his 
business. 

These various bands proceed to attack each 
liquor shop in turn. Their method of storming 
a stronghold of drunkenness is to call upon 
the proprietors of the establishment, and by 
the most earnest entreaties endeavor to per¬ 
suade him to sign the pledge and abandon his 
nefarious business. If they are unsuccessful 
in this, they request the privilege of holding 
religious services in the bar room. This being 
granted, as it frequently is, they sing a hymn, 
and then fall upon their knees and in the most 
touching and pathetic manner beseech God to 
have compassion upon them, and to touch the 
hardened heart of the rumseller that he may 
be induced to relinquish a trade winch ruins 
the souls and bodies of their dearest friends, 
makes fiends of their once loving husbands, and 
brutes of their sons and brothers. When they 
are not permitted to remain in the bar room, 
they take their q>osition upon the side-walk or 
street in front of the building, sometimes even 
erecting a temporary shelter of rough boards or 
canvass when the seige is prolonged. 

The ladies are often subjected to all manner 
of indignities, and frequently their songs and 
prayers are entirely drowned by the jeers oi 
the mocking crowd of ruffians which gathers 
about them, but with wonderful fortitude and 
heroism, they endure all, and sometimes con¬ 


tinue their meetings for as many as six hours, 
at a time, in the bitter cold, upon the bleak 
streets. Thus they persevere, day after day,, 
with unabating energy, determined to conquer, 
and, in most cases, they finally succeed. 

The dram-seller can drill with mobs of drunk¬ 
en, boisterous men, he can quell a fight, and 
boldly face infuriated men with pistols loaded 
and daggers drawn; but when he sees, kneeling 
before his bar or upon the threshold of his den 
of vice, the wife or sister of a once noble man 
whom he has ruined, and hears her eloquent, 
and heart-rending appeals to God to have mercy 
upon him, and touch his stony heart, and show 
him the terrible consequences of his crimes; 
against humanity and God—before such a spec¬ 
tacle as this, even the hardened liquor-dealer 
begins to feel somewhat uncomfortable, and, usu¬ 
ally, at last succumbs to the pressure of infiuence 
brought to bear upon him, and allows the la¬ 
dies to enter his cellar and destroy his goods. 

In many towns, eveiy place where liquor was 
sold has been entirely routed, and not a drop 
can be obtained in the place, except for medic¬ 
inal purposes ! In quite a number of instances 
the most notorious saloon keepers, men hard¬ 
ened in crime, have even joined the ranks of 
the crusaders, and have become the most en¬ 
thusiastic advocates of temperance. At New 
Vienna, Oliio, a man by the name of Van Pelt, 
who was a w r ell-known dealer in liquid fire, 
drenched the ladies who called upon him with 
dirty water and beer, and published a card, 
saying, “ I have not sold out They can’t buy 
me out, nor scare me out; neither will I run.” 
The women kept constant guard over his es¬ 
tablishment, one party being relieved by an¬ 
other every two hours. Thus every customer 
was watched and entreated to sign the pledge 
and reform. After three weeks thus spent* 
prayer and entreaties prevailed, and he surren¬ 
dered. The triumph was celebrated by relig¬ 
ious services, and a hundred ladies marched to 
his door in procession amid the ringing of the 
city church bells. His barrels of beer and 
whisky were rolled out, and with his ax he 
himself destroyed that which he declared “ had 
ruined many souls.” He confessed that “he 
had often taken the last ten cents from a man 
for whisky when he knew the money had been, 
earned by his wife or child.” This man ap¬ 
peared very penitent for his crimes, and pub¬ 
licly apologized to individuals. We hope his 
penitence will be thorough enough to induce 
him to make restitution to the poor widows. 
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and orphans of those whom he has helped into 
drunkard's graves, but we have very grave 
fears that such will not be the case ; for we see 
no account of such a thing in the papers, but, 
•on the contrary, it is stilted that after lie had 
addressed the audience, a purse of $150.00 was 
made up and presented to him, from which it 
would appear that the destruction of his liquor 
was only a sale of it after all. 

The ladies seem determined to pursue this 
work until they succeed in closing every liquor 
shop in the land. When asked by a saloon¬ 
keeper how long their visits would continue, 
they replied, “Until the day of Judgment, un¬ 
less you stop selling before that time.” In one 
•case they beseiged a saloon night and day for 
four weeks, and at last set apart a day for 
fasting and prayer. The stores were closed, 
services were held in the churches, the bells 
were tolled, and the ladies assembled before the 
door of the obstinate liquor dealer, and solemn¬ 
ly besought God to convert the hardened sin¬ 
ner ; but still he sat unmoved, and smoked his 
pipe while listening to their songs and prayers. 

What will be the final result of this wonder¬ 
ful movement it is somewhat difficult to judge. 
It is certainly spreading with great rapidity 
over large sections of country. In view of the 
terrible inroads which liquor has made, and con¬ 
tinues to make, upon society, in spite of laws, it is 
not strange that the wives and mothers and sis¬ 
ters of the poor victims of this vile monster 
should become somewhat enthusiastic over the 
suppression of the wicked traffic. They see 
their dearest friends ruined for this world and 
the next. They themselves often suffer for 
the barest necessaries of life that the insatiable 
-appetite for alcoholic poison may be gratified. 
They see the inefficiency of legislation to effect 
a radical suppression of the infamous trade, and 
hence they are led to bring to bear upon the 
matter all the power of moral force which they 
are able to exert by conbined influence. A re¬ 
markable degree of success seems to attend their 
•efforts thus far, and we would gladly hope that 
a permanent reformation was beiug effected; 
but when we look a little into the real charac¬ 
ter of the movement, and consider the nature 
and true cause of the evil which is to be re¬ 
moved, we are filled with forebodings that this 
method of treatment will not effect a radical 
cure of one of the foulest social ulcers which 
infects civilization. 

Drunkenness is not simply a habit, it is a 
vice ; we may even say, a disease. It is like a 


deep wound which may be made to heal at the 
surface, while corruption and putrescence lie 
hidden beneath, and will surely break out 
anew. Any remedy, to be effectual, must strike 
at the root of the disease and remove the caus¬ 
es. The ultimate causes of drunkenness lie 
deep in the education of the people. The boy 
does not become a drunkard in a moment. 
He does not acquire a taste for the burn¬ 
ing, stimulating draught in a week. It is at 
the dinner table that he takes his first lessons 
in stimulation, and learns to love narcotic poi¬ 
sons. The rich pastiy, the highly seasoned vi¬ 
ands, the spices, pepper, salt, and sundry other 
condiments, the tea and coffee, the flesh food, 
the whisky-tainted confectionery which his 
fond mother provides for him, are constantly 
cultivating in him a taste which in maturer 
years manifests itself in a desire for intoxica¬ 
ting drinks. 

Prohibition of the sale of liquor may help to 
decrease the frequency of drunkenness, and 
hence we can say nothing against it, but heart¬ 
ily favor every plan which will assist in remov¬ 
ing this terrible stain from the skirts of a so- 
called Christian country ; but we dare not de¬ 
pend upon this as a means of curing the evil. 
The only laudable method is to destroy the de¬ 
mand. Laws against theft may in a measure 
regulate this crime, but so long as men are self¬ 
ish and covetous, stealing will exist. Convert 
them, and the crime vanishes. So with drunk¬ 
enness. Educate men in proper modes of life, 
correct their dietetic habits, teach them to ab¬ 
hor the “ nerve tonics " and “ stomach bitters ” 
which quacks, and too frequently physicians, 
recommend, and the demand for liquor will 
cease. Its venders will be obliged to close their 
shops for lack of customers, and the distiller 
will no longer find it profitable to prostitute 
the nutritious grains to the vile purpose of 
whisky-making. j. h. k. 


Tiie Gate Closed. —Some people live sixty 
years without learning when to keep their 
mouths shut. Indeed, the older they grow, the 
wider their mouths open. Carlyle somewhere 
says that what people have need to learn, is the 
art of silence. A man or woman who is a 
great gabbler at forty-five is a horrid creature; 
whether the propensity is hereditary or ac¬ 
quired, it is simply awful. This age shows an 
unnatural development of tongue. There are 
two things this generation need to learn— 
when to say nothing; and, when they say any¬ 
thing, to say it well. 
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GENERAL ARTICLES. 


A RAILROAD DREAM. 

“ Corrupting tho air with noisome smells” is an actionable nui¬ 
sance,—See Blackstoue, page 217, vol. 3, chap. 12—“ Trespass ” of 
“Private Wrongs.” 

Sitting in a railcar, flying on by steam, 

Head against the casement, dreamed a curious dream; 
Yet I could not think it all a thing ideal, 

For though very monstrous, it was very real. 

First there came a gentleman in his patent leather, 
Collar, bosom, wristbands, overcoat for weather ; 

In the hight of fashion, watch-key, hat, aod glove, 
And with air professional— spit upon tho stove. 

Near him sat a parson, telling how the Lord 
Sent the great revivals, blessed the preached word ; 
Eut my dream discovered he was not above 
Honey-dew or fine-cut—spitting on the stove. 

Next came a trader, pockets full of cash, 

Talked about the country going all to smash ; 

•** War and abolition, did the thing, by Jove,” 

Tipped his wicker bottle—spit upon the stove. 

Then a jolly farmer, bragging of his wheat, 

Thought his hogs and horses nowhere could be beat; 
*“ Like to sell his Durhams by the bead or drove,” 
Kept his jaws a wagging—spit upon the stove. 

Paddy thought ’twas “ quare ” like, to be sitting still 
All the whilst agoin’ over bog and hill, 

’Twas a glorious conthra, sure, as he could prove— 
Equal to his betters—spitting on the stove. 

Witless, perfumed dandy, putting on his air. 
Flourished diamond breastpin, smoked in forward 
car; 

Talked about our army, “’twas too slow, by Jove,” 
Twirled a carrot moustache—spit upon the stove. 

Little boy in Bhort coat, wants to be a man, 
Following example ns the surest plan ; 

Watches gent and parson, copies every move, 

And with Pat and trader—spits upon the stove. 

Soon the flying railcar reeks with nauseous steam, 
Ladies almost fainting, children in a scream; 
Husband asking lady—“ What’s the matter, love? 
Have a glass of water?”—spits upon the stove. 

On we go, still flying, not a breath of air, 

Fit for Christian people, in the crowded car; 
Sickening, fainting, dying, ladies make a move, 
Gent throws up the window—spitB upon the stove. 

Now perchance this dreaming was not all a dream ; 
Think I’ve had a steaming, traveling by steam ; 

’Tis a public nuisance, any one can prove, 

•“ All the air corrupting—spitting on the stove.” 

— Mrs. F. D. Gags. 


A correspondent sends the following from 
the Wyandotte Enterpi'ise ;—“ Andrew Car- 
house, of the township of Huron, in this county, 
is the victim of delirium tremens, wholly caused 
by the use of tobacco. Carhouse has been a 
temperate man except in the use of tobacco. 
Joseph Monroe, of the township of Ash, Mon¬ 
roe Co., lies palsied and speechless from the use 
of tobacco.” 


Deacon Gray’s Lesson. 

Deacon Gray was assisted carefully into 
his chair, then his wife mounted beside him. 
Things were reversed since his long illness— 
she took the driver’s seat and then the reins. 
As for Dobbin, the faithful old family horse, he 
was a slow-going beast at the best, such a horse 
as old ladies like to drive, and the Deacon's 
wife was verging on sixty. 

“ Mother’s hair was really beginning to turn 
now', ” Jane, the eldest daughter, said, (Jane 
had gray hairs herself), and so it was; but 
mother, blessed good woman, don’t care. She 
had lived a spotless life, and the peace of her 
soul had given to her face a sweetness of expres¬ 
sion that was far better than beauty. 

“ Deacon, are you w r arm enough ] ” Mrs. 
Gray always called her husband “ Deacon,” 
but now there w r as a peculiar intonation of ten¬ 
derness in her voice, never very musical 

“ Oh, yes, I’m comfortable. Dear, dear, 
how r sw'eet the clover smells. I didn’t know 
as the scent wnuld ever come to me again, when 
I lay in the south chamber, choking for 
breath.” 

“Never mind, Deacon, we won’t talk of the 
past now. See Uncle Biah’s medder, don’t it 
look splendid ] And the corn over there, why, 
it’s growed a sight since yesterday. La ! do see 
Dr. Baird’s apple trees, don’t they look beauti¬ 
ful]” 

“ Everything looks beautiful, Marthy,” said 
the Deacon, a light breaking over his rugged 
and somew'hat hard face. 

“So it does, ” and the good woman’s eyes 
were lifted to the sky, across which the softest, 
wdiitest clouds were floating with a motion so 
airy that they seemed like spirits of the upper 
ether taking forms of grace and beauty. 

“ Don’t care about stopping anywhere, do 
you, father ] ” asked the Deacon’s wife, as the 
old horse jogged along. 

“Well, yes, guess we might as well get out 
at the lane.” 

“Old Joe!” exclaimed Mrs. Gray aghast, 
“aren’t you afraid he’ll worry you, now you’re 
so weak, Deacon ] ” 

“ Well, no, I guess not, Marthy, he’s a poor 
critter, and — and you know I feel different now 
about such things. Forty years of health goes 
nigh to harden a man’s heart, Marthy," and he 
sighed as he spoke. 

So Dobbin was reined in at the head of the 
lane, and Mrs. Gray, making herself a crutch 
for the Deacon, went toward the homely little 
house, over whose door, poor and lowly though 
it was, the honeysuckle wandered, full of sweets. 

“ If I ever did ! Here’s Deacon Gray a com¬ 
ing !” cried Joe’s maiden sister, smoothing his 
hair. 

“ I don’t want to see him,” said Joe, moving 
uneasily on his bed. 
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“ Good morning, how are you ail ? ” 

It was Martliy’s cheerful voice, and Joe 
couldn’t choose but turn ; and when once his 
faded eyes caught sight of the Deacon’s altered 
face, they staid there, fastened by the expres¬ 
sion of pallor—of tenderness that rested on 
those weatherbeaten features. 

“Joe, I didn’t know as we should ever meet 
again,” said the Deacon, holding out his hand. 
“ I have thought of you every day since I was 
laid on my sick bed. How hard it must be for 
you to stay there month after month ! ” 

Joe’s lips trembled a little. These words 
coming from a man who had more than once 
reproached him with shiftlessness and sham¬ 
ming, touched his heart. 

“Well, yes, it’s sort of hard,” he answered, 
“ but I s'pose I’ll have to bear it. There’s 
them that's wuss off, I guess.” 

“ What can I do for you, Joe,” asked the 
Deacon, his voice still soft with that strange 
tenderness. “ Is there anything you’d like ] 
Is the bed soft enough ? Perhaps you could 
use my sick chair, it wheels about, and you 
might go to the door, or even outside in it. 
You’r welcome to it, Joe, only say the word. 
And anything in the way of jellies, or delicate 
things that you fancy to eat, and books or pa¬ 
pers if you want them. Don’t make a stran¬ 
ger of me, Joe; send to me as you would to a 
brother.” 

“But you know I ain’t a brother—I ain’t 
one of your kind—Deacon, I—” 

“ Never mind,” said Deacon Gray, as sedu¬ 
lously avoiding the argument now as he had 
before plunged into one; “ never mind what 
your opinions are just now ; the Lord sees, and 
may be he’ll bring you round to my way of 
thinking yet. What I am after now is to 
make the body comfortable. And I just want 
to ask your pardon for all my hard ways and 
ungenerous speeches. I know I’ve done wrong, 
the Lord forgive me. I couldn’t tell what a 
difference sickness makes in body and ruind 
then, but I do now. Come, Marthy, we’ll be 
going, and Joe, I’ll take it hard if you don’t tax 
me for something. God bless you, Joe. Good 
morning.” 

The two had vanished, but it seemed, some 
way, as if the sunshine streamed more genially 
over the place they had left. 

“Well, I never,” exclaimed Joe’s sister. 

Joe himself was silent for some time. 

“ What ailed the Deacon 1 ” he asked at last, 
as his sister came back to his bedside. 

“Diptheria, they said.” 

“Putty sick, wan't he 1 ” 

“ Thought he would die; folks said so.” 

“ Well, it’s done him more good than all— 
no matter—,” and Joe ended his sentence ab¬ 
ruptly. 

“ To think how he used to fret and fume ! ” 
muttered Joe’s sister. “And what a blessing 


that chair will be, and how you’ve wished you 
could get one, and he coming and offering it 
himself. Well I’ll never say Deacon Gray ain’t 
a Christian again, never ! ” 

Meantime the Deacon’s wife was lifting the 
attenuated frame of her husband into the car¬ 
riage again, her vigorous shoulders his main 
support. There were tears in her eyes, but she 
bustled about, looking this way and that, tuck¬ 
ing the big shawl over the Deacon’s knees, and 
pressing him snugly back, as if she feared a 
gust of the strong spring wind would blow him 
away. Oh ! but in her heart it seemed as if 
she had never felt such wealth of tenderness. 
The one thing that this good, hut severe, man 
had lacked, had now, almost by a miracle it 
seemed, been wrought into being, and taken its 
lodgment in his heart. In his face a new, a 
holier benignity shone, even on the strongly 
seamed forehead, and in the deep lines that 
toil and thought had worn in his cheeks. The 
eyes, the gray eyes, that only on extra occasions 
had lighted up with a human beauty, seemed 
now to have gained an almost unearthly soft¬ 
ness. 

“Marthy, Christ knew, didn’t he?” he 
asked, in a tender voice. 

“ Knew what, dear ? ” The good woman 
started at her own tenderness—at the unusual 
term of affection. 

“ Through suffering,”—and he turned to his 
wife. 

“ How to pity us. Oh, yes ! and he took it 
all on himself.” 

“ It was put on me, thank God ! I wouldn’t 
have it; no, no ! Humanity shrinks from the 
offering, from the cross. Forty years of health, 
Marthy, is a fearful test. 1 don’t know, look¬ 
ing at the past as I do now, feeling what I have 
lost and what I have gained—I don’t know as I 
had grace enough to save me, Marthy. It did n’t 
seem to me once as if anybody need to be sick. 
Many a time I thought folks give up because 
they were weak and lazy. But you see God 
knew what I needed. Stop Dobbin, Marthy ; 
there’s poor Stephen's little lame boy. I won¬ 
der if something can’t be done for him.” 

So Dobbin was stopped, and the poor child 
gladdened with a kind word and a handful of 
coppers that set his face shining. What with 
delight and surprise, tears came again to the 
good wife’s eyes, for children had rather avoided 
the Deacon, sterling man though he was. 

“ I’ll see if that boy can’t be helped,” the 
Deacon went on. “ I’ve heard that if his father 
could only afford it, there’s a place where he 
might be cured. He’s a tine little fellow, and 
it is a shame to let him go stumping through 
life.” 

“ Shan’t we turn round now, Deacon ? ” asked 
his wife. 

“I think I would like to go to Tom Blake’s 
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—he’s another cripple, and more likely to be 
worse than better.” 

“But, Deacon, you had n’t heard, I suppose. 
The truth is, he was taken to the poor-house.” 

“ Marthy, is that so ] ” cried the Deacon, the 
old sternness coming back to his face. 

“ It is so. He grew so bad that they couldn’t 
find any one willing to be burdened with him, 
so they just put him there.” 

“ I’ve heard him say, many’s the time, he’d 
rather die than go there. Poor Tom ! ” 

“Yes, it was very hard.” 

“ We’ll drive there, Marthy.” 

There was another refolding of the shawl, 
after the good woman had turned Dobbin’s dull 
head in the direction of the poor-house. The 
Deacon went in, leaning on the arm of his wife, 
and led directly to the room of the old man, 
Tom Blake. 

Tom looked askance at the Deacon, from 
whom he had taken many a long sermon—for 
Tom was as near an infidel as that other god¬ 
less man, Joe—then at the sight of his pale, 
mild countenance, the old man faltered, he put 
up his thin hand, turned aside his face, and 
burst into teal's. 

“ Tom, I’m sorry to see you here,” said the 
Deacon, placing his withered hand on the old 
man’s shoulder. 

“ I’d rather you’d seen me in the grave, Dea¬ 
con Gray,” sobbed the old man. “ But I won’t 
die here,”—a look of defiance crossed his feat¬ 
ures—“ it shan’t be said that Tom Blake died 
a pauper. No, sir. I’ll crawl on my hands 
and knees at the last gasp, and I’ll find strength 
to do it, too, out of this pauper place.” 

“ Tom, you shan’t stay here,” said the Dea¬ 
con, resolutely. 

The old man looked up. His face was piti¬ 
ful to see, all dabbled with teal’s. 

“No, Tom, I know how you feel. When I 
was choked with that awful sickness, I thought 
I’d give worlds for one easy breath.” 

“ Yes, and I’m choking in here ; every mouth- 
full I eat chokes me.” 

“You shall come out, Tom; be patient, and 
bear it as well as you can, you shall come out. 
If nobody else’ll take you, I’ll take you myself.” 

“ Oh ! God bless you, Deacon Gray ! God 
bless you for a true Christian,” cried the grate¬ 
ful man, tears of joy falling from his dim eyes. 
“ I used to say hard things about you, Deacon 
Gray, because you tried to make me a better 
man. But the seed you sowed is there, Deacon, 
and if it takes root and ripens, it will be be¬ 
cause I see your faith and your works go togeth¬ 
er. You’ve made an entirely new man of me. 
God bless you, Deacon Gray.” 

Old Dobbin took a quicker step on his way 
home—oats in prospect. As for mother Gray, 
the way she patted and tucked that old shawl, 
looking up every now and then into the Deacon’s 


gray eyes with a love that made her old face 
look angelic, was quite a treat to see. 

And as for the Deacon, he thought to him¬ 
self that he had always held religion as one 
would an ear of corn, ignorant of its use; but 
now, Christ had taught him how to strip off the 
harsh outside husks, and find within the life- 
giving kernels .—Christian Monitor. 


Will the Coming Man Be a Hygienist? 

BY w. T. CURRIK. A. M., M. D, 

One of the most famous of American writers 
wrote a series of articles for one of the leading 
monthlies on this question : “ Will the Coming 
Man Drink Wine?” His argument was con¬ 
ducted with much learning and research, but 
failed to prove or even give a shade of probability 
to the proposition which he started to defend ; 
viz., that the coming man will not drink wine. 
He proved conclusively that wine contains poi¬ 
son, and therefore is not fit for a human being 
to drink. But this does not prove that the 
coming man will not drink wine. It is no new 
discovery that wine is unfit for drink. In a 
very old book, we read that “ w ine is a mock¬ 
er, strong drink is raging.” Generations of 
men since that time, however, have continued 
to use it. 

It is one thing to be convinced that any 
thing is wrong, and quite another thing to re¬ 
frain from doing it. Had the wuiter proved 
that the coming man w r ill be so thoroughly in¬ 
structed that a knowledge of the principles set 
forth in his article will be universally taught, 
it would still have remained for him to show 
that his coming man will put these principles 
into practice in his own life and conduct. The 
next generation may all learn that wine is poi¬ 
son and cannot be used in any quantities, great 
or small, without injury to the human system. 
Notwithstanding this, they may still continue 
to drink it. Multitudes of those who use tea, 
coffee, tobacco, wine, and strong liquors, ac¬ 
knowledge that these things are doing them an 
injury ; still they keep on using them. If this 
be so, what reason have we for supposing that 
future generations, any more than the present, 
will abandon their use] It no more follows 
that men will give up the use of these things, 
when convinced that they are w T rong, than that 
they will abandon every evil habit when con¬ 
vinced that it is such. 

The w T hole history of the w r orld show r s that a 
great part of mankind never have lived up to 
the knowiedge winch they have possessed. The 
Jews knew that idolatry was wrong. This 
principle was taught them by patriarchs and 
prophets, generation after generation. More 
than this, the history of their own nation 
showed that idolatry had always been follow’ed 
by the most terrible judgments. Their sacred 
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books, moreover, warned them expressly that 
idolatry would bring about the destruction of 
their national existence. Notwithstanding all 
these things, the great mass of the people 
seemed to embrace every opportunity of run¬ 
ning into this very sin. Mankind never have 
lived up to their knowledge. For what reason, 
then, shall we conclude that future generations 
will practice those principles now brought to 
light in the science of hygiene, provided they 
are instructed in them ? 

A friend of mine once made this remark: 
“ I do not believe that your system of diet will 
ever be generally adopted.” To this I made no 
direct reply. In fact, I had never taken the 
trouble to consider whether it w^ould ever be¬ 
come universal, or even general. I knew that 
it was right. I had proved it beneficial. I 
had, as it were, raised myself from the very 
grave by its mighty power. I had seen its 
beneficial effects upon others in veiy many in¬ 
stances. I had seen the children of this wom¬ 
an, by a partial adoption of this regimen, grow 
up into perfect giants of physical strength. 
Because this system was right, I practiced it, 
little troubling myself whether the multitude 
would ever adopt it or not. 

I believe, as Dr. Trail says in discussing a 
very important phyBiological question, “ If it is 
right, it should be advocated, whether people 
will adopt it or not.” This is my theory in 
regard to the whole hygienic system. There 
are certain principles which we know are right. 
These we are determined to advocate, teach, 
and defend, as long as we live, and we hope to 
instill them so thoroughly into some of the ris- 
ing generation that they will continue to advo¬ 
cate them after we are dead and buried. We 
believe that these principles will never die out, 
but will be represented in the lives and teach¬ 
ings of earnest men and women as long as the 
world stands. So we are not discouraged in 
the movement, although we see no signs to 
convince us that the great mass of the people, 
in this, or any other country, will ever practice 
these great, life-giving principles. 

With some, however, the main question 
seems to be, Will these principles ever become 
popular? They cannot bear to be singular. 
They do not wish to be different from other 
people. I believe that thousands are convinced 
of the truth of this system, who, for the reason 
I have named, will never practice any of its 
precepts. Indeed, I know very many people 
who acknowledge it all and still live as if they 
did not believe it. We have much of the slav¬ 
ery of intemperance. That is bad enough ; but 
the most terrible slavery is that of fashion. I 
have known a numl>er of hygienists who boldly 
advocated this system, lived by its rules, and 
wrote in its defense ; and then, after all, turned 
back again to what I class along with what an 
apostle calls the “beggarly elements of the 


world.” The excuse is that it is so much 
trouble to be singular. 

Will the coming man be a hygienist ? In 
my mind, this question resolves itself into an¬ 
other : Will the coming man be a Christian ? 
All Christians who are honest in their profes¬ 
sion must practice what they know to be true. 
Hygiene is the law of God, written in man's 
own physical organism, and in the constitution 
of the material world. This law is sacred, 
binding, imperative. To disregard it,, is to sin 
against God. Hence it is an imperative duty 
for Christians to become hygienists. 

As time goes on, science will bring these law’s 
more and more into the light of day. Will 
men accept them ? obey them ? live by them ? 
If they are Christians, they must. As yet, the 
great multitude of Christians disregard them. 
They sin ignorantly. By the lal>or of those 
now r engaged in the hygienic movement, all 
honest Christians will, sooner or later, be en¬ 
lightened in regard to these eternal principles 
of light. Then they must accept them, live by 
them, embody them in all their life and con¬ 
duct. In no other way can they remain Chris¬ 
tians. 

My only hope for the hygienic movement is 
that sooner or later it will become identical 
with the cause of Christianity itself. I have 
no expectation that the unchristianized masses 
will ever practice these principles, since they 
never have lived up to the light they pos¬ 
sessed, in this or any other direction. Hence 
my answer to the question is, If the coming 
man be a Christian, he will be a hygienist. 


Errors. 

The world is full of errors of all sorts. No 
subject can be mentioned concerning which 
some person does not hold some erroneous, per¬ 
haps absurd or ridiculous, notion. Men who 
mean w*ell and honestly do their best are often 
led into error unwittingly, but such persons are 
always willing and anxious to correct any false 
impression winch they may have conveyed, in¬ 
advertantly or otherwise. 

Some errors are sad, and greatly to be de¬ 
plored, because they affect the health, enjoy¬ 
ment, or, it may be, the eternal happiness of 
individuals. Others are of less importance, af¬ 
fecting only material interests. Still others are 
ludicrous; but all are unfortunate, and hence 
it is certainly the duty of every person to do 
all in his power to correct Buch errors as may 
fall under his observation. 

Of the ludicrous class of errors, perhaps the 
most amusing of all is an error made in the at¬ 
tempt to correct another; and especially does 
the matter become ridiculous when a very pal¬ 
pable error is made in the attempt to correct a 
reliable and well-founded statement. An er. 
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ror of this description has recently fallen un¬ 
der our notice, and we call attention to it with 
full confidence that the author of the blunder 
will gladly undeceive those who may have been 
so unfortunate as to receive erroneous impres¬ 
sions from his statements. 

In the last issue of a cotemporary health 
journal, in the department headed, “ Editor’s 
Studies in Hygiene/’ we find a short article en¬ 
titled, “ Errol's,” which contains an answer to 
the following question : — 

“ Is the following statement from a leading 
journal correct] ‘ During the life of a man the 
heart performs 104,000 pulsations every twenty- 
four hours, 37,000,000 per year, and in a 
life of eighty years nearly 3,000,000,000, with¬ 
out ever stopping, as a stoppage would be at 
once fatal to the individual/ ” 

The following is the answer : — 

“ Suppose the heart beats seventy times in a 
minute, then in an hour it would beat 420 times, 
in a day 10,080 instead of 104,000 times, and in 
a year 3,679,200 instead of 300,000,000. We 
have been taught to believe that figures never 
lie, but these figures seem to have been made 
to lie in spite of their general reputation for 
truthfulness. The above item is going the 
rounds of multitudes of papers and magazines. 
It is false all the way through. For instance, 
it says the heart never stops. If you will lay 
yourself quietly back in a rocking-chair and 
listen to the beating of your heart, you will ob¬ 
serve that between every pulsation there is a 
very short cessation of action — a little rest.” 

In his answer, the writer says, “We have 
been taught to believe that figures never lie, 
but these figures seem to have >>een made to 
lie in spite of their general reputation for truth¬ 
fulness.” The writer probably meant to apply 
this remark to the paragraph quoted by his 
correspondent; but its connection with the con¬ 
text would strictly require its application to his 
own figures. Taking this view of the case, we 
must consider the statement wholly true, as a 
little scrutiny will substantiate, for if the heart 
beats seventy times per minute, it must beat 
4200 times in an hour, instead of 420 times as 
is stated. Curiously enough our mathemati¬ 
cian seems to have dropped a cipher at the very 
outset of his computations, and, consequently, 
all of the following results were erroneous. It 
must be a very slow pulse indeed which only 
beats 420 times an hour, or seven times in one 
minute ! 

Again, the writer objects to the statement 
that the heart never stojjs. He is probably ig¬ 
norant of the elaborate experiments of Dr. .7. 
Bell Pettigrew which have fully demonstrated 
the fact that the motion of the heart, as a 
whole, is constant, with no intermission. Some 
portion of the organ is moving every instant; 
one portion rests at a time. With delicate in¬ 


struments, the sound of the heart’s action is 
found to be constant, though swelling into 
louder impulses at regular intervals. 

As before remarked, we hope and trust the 
gentleman who was so unfortunate as to fall 
into this little error will do his readers the 
kindness to correct it as soon as expedient. 

K. 


Spinal Meningitis; 

OR CEREBROSPINAL FEVER, SPOTTED FEVER, ETC. 

The prevailing habits of life, of diet, and of 
dress, all tend to obstruct the natural func¬ 
tions of the body. These various disturbances 
are the direct causes of most of the ills of life. 
Talk to people of their wrong habits, and the 
answers are, “What will people say]” “It won’t 
do to be odd,” “ We may as well be out of the 
world as out of fashion.” Sickness is the most 
expensive business with which w T e have to do. 
We are liable to it at any moment, still we are 
least prepared for it of any event of life. There 
is but one w r ay to secure sound health, and that 
is by acquainting ourselves with nature’s laws 
and obeying them. 

New phases of disease are constantly arising, 
and w ill increase more and more, claiming vic¬ 
tims from all ranks in life, who pay but little 
or no attention to knowledge of hygiene. These 
constant changes in disease render the old sys¬ 
tem of therapeutics valueless, and compel the 
medical student to look elsew r here for the w f eaj>- 
ons with which he is to combat disease if lie 
expects to be successful in the healing art. The 
sphere of the physician is not to cure disease. 
That is nature’s department. All he can do is 
to place the patient in nature’s care, he supply¬ 
ing the most favorable conditions and prevent¬ 
ing all undue interference. 

It is often painful to the physician who is 
disposed to be honest in dealing with the sick, 
to see his advice disregarded, and the patient 
resigned to those who w ill deal out strong drugs 
which ruin the constitution and produce many 
new forms of disease. This course is often fol¬ 
lowed w*ith spinal disease as w r ell as others. 

Meningitis is an acute epidemic disease of 
the central nervous system, and is usually ush¬ 
ered in by a chill w r hich may be either slight or 
very marked, and may last from a few minutes 
to twenty-four horn's or more. It presents 
many typhoid symptoms, and often simulates 
diptheria. The pulse is variable, but lacks 
firmness from the beginning, and the indica¬ 
tions of defective tone increase as the disease 
progresses. The respiration may exhibit no 
very marked disturbance. The aspect of the 
patient wfill depend much upon the degree of 
pain present. The countenance is usually rigid, 
constricted, eyes diffused. The surface is some¬ 
times moist, and at other times dry and con- 
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tracted ; while much of the time the pulse may 
be but little above the normal standard. There 
is, generally, tenderness over the surface, irri¬ 
tability and restlessness; so much so, that the 
inflammation in the back may be overlooked. 
In many cases there may be pains of a burning 
character extending the whole length of the 
spine and down the extremities which may be 
aggravated by pressure. The pains are often 
of a rheumatic character, and may be mistaken 
for clip the ria. 

As the disease continues, there will be rigid¬ 
ity of the muscles of the neck and back. There 
will also be feebleness, involuntary motion, and 
partial paralysis in the lower limbs, and when 
there is much effusion in the brain, complete 
paralysis. 

Generally, there is great pain in the back, 
with tenderness over the surface of the body, 
and great hunger, or entire loss of appetite. 

In severe cases, tetanic spasms will recur at 
variable intervals, causing the patient great 
distress; and in many cases there seems to be 
a great fear, even sometimes of those who may 
be present. The symptoms often simulate those 
of hydro phobia, the patient frequently tearing 
the clothes and even the skin from the chast. 

At this stage, no one can observe the agony 
of the poor sufferer without feelings of the 
deepest sympathy. The disease may last from 
one day to ten weeks. When the tendency is 
toward a fatal termination, there will be list¬ 
lessness and delirium, with increased spasmodic 
symptoms, coma, or irresistible drowsiness, 
complete exhaustion, and, Anally, death, from 
asphyxia or suffocation. 

CAUSES. 

Exposure, changes of temperature, colds, er¬ 
rors in diet, over-labor, sudden chilling of the 
body after violent exercise, animal poisons, etc. 

It may be mistaken for typhoid fever and 
other diseases; but may be distinguished by 
the great irritability of the nervous system, the 
tenderness of the spine, and the persistent pain; 
generally, a suve diagnostic symptom is the 
constant tendency to draw the head and neck 
backward. 

After diseases may arise in many cases, as 
deafness, paralysis, epilepsy, idiocy, etc. 

The appearances after death are, determina¬ 
tion of blood to the brain, a thickened condi¬ 
tion of its membranes, with softening of the 
brain and spinal cord, so great in some cases 
that all traces of organized structure are lost 
In many cases, there will be found enlargement 
of those parts, with fibrous exudation and red¬ 
ness of the organs. 

TREATMENT. 

The hygienic treatment, so far as we have 
yet learned, seems to have been the most suc¬ 
cessful in this malignant disease. At the pres¬ 


ent writing, there comes a letter from Missouri, 
stating that with drug treatment from 75 to 
80 per cent of those afflicted with this much- 
dreaded disease die. When any of the above 
symptoms occur, if the patient is of a strong 
constitution, the most heroic treatment may be 
given at once, and should be repeated two or 
three times a day until the violence of the dis¬ 
ease subsides. Give a hot sitz and foot-bath at 
a temperature of from 98° to 100°. Let 
the patient sit in the bath for two minutes, the 
feet and body being well covered, the blanket 
closely tucked around the neck. Keep the 
head, which is uncovered, wet with cool water. 
After two minutes, pour more hot water into 
the bath tub, and gradually raise the tempera¬ 
ture to 105° or even 108°, and keep the pa¬ 
tient in the bath 10 to 20 minutes. Then put 
him into a wet-sheet pack at an agreeable tem¬ 
perature, and let him remain in from 40 to 60 
minutes; after which, take him out and give 
a wet-sheet-rub (cool), rubbing vigorously ; or, 
simply wash the whole body with cool water. 
This treatment may be repeated eveiy day or 
every other day as the case may demand. 

Fomentations will be found a very efficient 
means of subduing pain in the back and spine 
when applied the whole length of the back. 
Also, the application of alternate hot and cold 
compresses to the spine, and often the applica¬ 
tion of ice to these parts, will be found the most 
ready means of sul>duing the pain, irritability, 
and restlessness. These applications may be 
repeated from one to four times a day, and 
should be of from five to fifteen minutes' dura¬ 
tion. 

The head should be wet in cold water before 
any other treatment is given; and if there is 
much heat, pain, or congestion of the head, a 
fomentation of ten minutes’ duration should be 
given over the head and neck. When the pa¬ 
tient is of a feeble constitution, or is a child, 
the chief treatment should be a sitz-ba th 98° to 
105° for eight or ten minutes with thorough 
hand friction over the entire body, but mostly 
over the spine ; and on taking the patient out 
of the bath, wipe dry, or if too weak, wrap 
him up well and put him to bed. When well 
rested, give a general wash in tepid water; 
after which, put on clean clothing and let him 
rest. 

In ten or twelve hours, if the jmtient seems 
restless or the violent symptoms return, give a 
hot pack ; that is, wring out a woolen blanket 
from water as hot as can be borne, and wrap 
the patient up well, and let him remain in the 
pack for thirty to forty minutes. On taking 
him out of the pack, give a general sponge 
bath, and after dressing, let him rest as before. 

Wet compresses may be used during most of 
the intervals between treatments, on the chest, 
head, and back, if the patient can bear them. 
Fomentations will be found very useful to re- 
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move pain or congestion in any part of the 
body, with children as well as adults. When 
treatment is decided upon, it should be given 
with firmness and decision, yet with gentleness 
and discretion. 

Regularity in treatment and diet should be 
strictly observed, so that nature’s work may 
not be retarded by wrongly applying these hy¬ 
gienic means of recovery. 

We strongly object to any one’s being al¬ 
lowed to attend the sick to whom the patient 
would be likely to take a dislike, or who would 
be constantly urging to do something to hasten 
a cure, as such interference may cause the death 
of the patient. Neither should spectators be 
allowed to look upon the sick for a great length 
of time, as this practice often greatly annoys 
patients, and excites the brain and nervous 
system, even to a fatal termination. 

Generally, all visitors are anxious to see the 
sick and render some assistance; but it will be 
much better to request them to aid in some 
other work outside of the sick room. All will 
feel better for having rendered some aid, and 
the invalid will thus be spared much annoyance, 
and the recovery will be rendered more certain. 

The disease may be slow in its appearance, 
or it may be rapid — destroying the patient in 
a few horn’s. Therefore, when a patient com¬ 
plains of pains in the head, back, and limbs, 
suspicion should be aroused at once, and 
prompt measures should be taken to arrest its 
progress, especially so, if the surface looks 
shrunken or pallid. 

In the rapid form, the patient may sink into 
a stupor early, the pulse become quick and 
wiry, respiration difficult, convulsions and par¬ 
tial or complete paralysis occurring, and a fatal 
termination may result within forty or fifty 
hours, or even less time. 

In the mild form, the stage of incubation 
may last from one day to two weeks. In ei¬ 
ther form, the patient may be slow in recovering. 
The fever may linger from day to day in some 
cases, and still the patient improve generally; 
while in others, there may be freedom from fe¬ 
ver, the appetite, digestion, and sleep, seem to 
be good, and yet the sufferer gain no strength, 
and after several weeks he may die of nervous 
exhaustion or muscular atrophy. 

We would caution all against giving much 
active treatment during convalescence, as much 
harm may be caused by it. Time and patience 
will do more than rash treatment. 

The diet should be light, but nutritious, con¬ 
sisting of graham, rice, or oatmeal gruel, as the 
patient may choose. The sick should never be 
urged to eat while there is no appetite, as na¬ 
ture, for a good purpose, withholds the appe¬ 
tite ; and food introduced into the stomach at 
such times will be productive of more harm 
than good, from the fact that but little gastric 
juice enters the stomach during severe sickness. 


As a consequence, food might remain there for 
a long time without being digested. 

As the patient improves, a more substantial 
diet may be given, consisting of fruits, grains, 
and vegetables. J. H. Ginley, M. D. 


Why Not? 

We clip the following from one of our most 
distinguished Eastern journals :— 

“ Now that the women have set the example 
of publicly attacking popular vices by prayer 
and singing, it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that the men will follow it. 

“ But how will they follow it 1 The women 
who are trying to break up the business of 
liquor-selling insist that the liquor-sellers are 
making drunkards of the husbands and sons of 
the praying crusaders. Intemperance is, ac¬ 
cording to them, a masculine vice, and their 
campaign is a war of one sex against the vices 
of another. What if the men should presently, 
swayed by the magnetic influence of the re¬ 
rival spirit, essay to emulate the female war 
on masculine vice by an organized attack on 
the vices of women ] Men certainly have not 
a monopoly of vice, nor women of prayer; and 
praying bands of men may yet undertake to 
rescue women from the dominion of the vices 
and fetters of fashion. 

“ It would undoubtedly be a curious sight 
were a band of thirty men, including gray¬ 
haired lawyers and beardless brokers’ clerks 
to enter, some pleasant morning, the establish¬ 
ment of a prominent modiste , and announce 
their intention of continuing prayer and sing¬ 
ing until the proprietor should consent to 
pledge herself never again to pander to female 
extravagance by making and selling costly 
dresses. If systematic attacks of this kind 
were to be made on all the dress-making and 
bonnet-making shops in this city, it is prob¬ 
able that they would produce at least as much 
effect as the women’s prayer-meetings have 
produced upon Western liquor-dealers. A like 
plan of campaign carried out against the pur¬ 
veyors of false hair, and of the comets, which 
ruin our women for time and eternity, might 
accomplish vast results. Perhaps some vet¬ 
eran dealer in “ switches ” and curls might be 
induced, like the rumseller Van Pelt, to destroy 
her stock-in-trade, and to accompany the pray¬ 
ing bands in the character of a converted hair- 
seller. How forcible would be his appeals to 
hardened and obstinate hair-sellers to turn from 
their demoralizing trade, and no longer to pan¬ 
der to the depraved desires of their sex ! Or 
with what eloquence would the converted cor¬ 
set-dealer describe her joy when she saw her 
last “ glove-fitting comet ” perishing in the 
flames, and felt that nevermore would she re¬ 
turn to the infamous trade of selling that which 
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squeezes the vitals of the women of America. 

“ After all, were this seemingly exaggerated 
vision of masculine religious enthusiasm to 
actually come to pass, w r e should only be see¬ 
ing in the streets of New York, what Florence 
saw in the days of Savonarola centuries ago. 
Under his vigorous preaching, bands of peni¬ 
tents weie organized, who compelled, partly by 
entreaties and partly by threats, women to 
throw their false hair, their rich dresses, and 
their jewels, into the flames. Our women who 
are now so eager to induce liquor-dealers to 
knock out the heads of their whisky-barrels 
are reproducing, so far as in them lies, the en¬ 
thusiasm of Savonarola’s rule. They ought 
to reflect that the parallel may be carried fur¬ 
ther, and that the Florentine men, who sup¬ 
pressed fashion so rudely and so thoroughly, 
may yet be imitated by the praying lawyers 
and brokers of American cities.” 


Education and Book Knowledge. 

The high water mark of a very prevalent 
theory in education is reached in an assertion, 
by one of the foremost educators of the day, to 
the effect that what a man can write out fully 
and fairly concerning any matter, that he knows, 
and no more. Whatever falls short of this 
simple and certain test, we are told, is no bet¬ 
ter than sheer ignorance. 

The phrase expresses, with axiomatic terse¬ 
ness, the controlling spirit of the schools ; and 
for this reason, we suppose, it has been echoed 
right and left as a settled dogma in education. 
From the primary Bchool up to the highest-, ex¬ 
cepting a few scientific schools, the grand test 
of knowledge is verbal expression. The pupil 
that recites the best wins the prize ; and as the 
most credit goes to that teacher whose pupils 
meet the standard required most completely, the 
tendency is to narrow the range of teaching to 
those things which can be most readily repro- 
dtioed in formal phrases. The premium is paid 
for words, and naturally the teacher give§ more 
attention to them than to the pupils’ menial 
health and mental development. 

Not that facility of verbal expression is to be 
despised or neglected. It is an art second to 
none, and worthy of proportionate culture. In 
many cases it is also a first rate test of knowl¬ 
edge ; but to make it the ultimate test, in all 
cases, involves a double fallacy, subversive of 
the highest aim in education, It implies that 
all knowledge worth having can be expressed 
in words, and consequently can be communica¬ 
ted by words, either for informing another or 
for testing his information. It implies, too, 
that the possession of knowledge necessarily 
carries with it the power of ready and accurate 
expression. 

The fact is, on the contrary, that relatively 


but a small part of what one may know can 
possibly be expressed in words; and much, 
even of that which can be formulated, may be 
thoroughly apprehended and practically used 
by one 'who could not begin to set it down in 
logical sentences. 

Time was when book knowledge was thought 
to be the sole basis of scholarship. All teach¬ 
ing was hook teaching, and it was no more than, 
fair to expect students to prove their knowl¬ 
edge in book fashion. But that time is past. 
The bookish estimate of culture no longer satis¬ 
fies. The library alone can no longer make a 
scholar ; and every scheme of culture which pins 
the pupil’s attention to letters is little better 
than a wall set round him to keep him from 
learning what he ought to know. That much- 
of what passes for legitimate schooling is such 
a wall, is recognized by everybody except the 
pedagogue. 

Men of real culture are well aware that abil¬ 
ity to do is vastly superior to ability to say * 
and they believe that the development of skill 
and power ought to receive at least as much 
attention in schooling as the mere accumulation 
of second-hand facts ; but all that sort of basic 
culture is not merely slighted, but suppressed, 
as soon as the test of verbal description is made 
supreme. 

There are less than fifty sounds in the En¬ 
glish language. If they were all devoted to the 
i service of a single sense, all their possible com¬ 
binations would be insufficient to express the- 
distinctions which that sense might be able to 
recognize. There are five thousand times fifty 
fibrils in the optic nerve, as estimated by Helm¬ 
holtz, each demonstrably capable of conveying 
many degrees of sensation of the several primary 
colors. One need not calculate the permuta¬ 
tions of two hundred and fifty thousand to real¬ 
ize how meager the richest possible vocabulary 
of sight terms must be for the expression of 
sight experiences. Still greater is the poverty 
of language when used for expressing the infi¬ 
nite distinctions of thoughts and things which 
the whole man is capable of apprehending. 
Relatively, indeed, our words are but a clumsy 
soil of currency for certain common needs, no 
more sufficient for the complete expression of 
thoughts and feelings than bank notes are for 
the measurement of values. For the grosser ex¬ 
changes of life, for marketable values, money 
answers well enough; but how shall one ex¬ 
press in bankers’ figures, or Bet phrases either, 
the value of a kindly word, a mother's love, or 
a cup of water to one perishing of thirst ? 

The killing fault with the scholastic test of 
knowledge is that, from its nature, it fails to 
reach—as it fails to encourage—more than a 
single phase of culture, and that one of inferior 
grade. It measures verbal acquisition only, not 
skill or power; and since conduct rather than 
words, ability to do rather than facility in saying 
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what has been done or ought to be done, is the ul¬ 
timate test in life, and should be the paramount 
aim in education, the word test is necessarily de¬ 
ceptive as well as inadequate. The glib art crit¬ 
ic, scarcely able to draw a straight line, might 
have at his tongue’s end a greater array of line 
art phrases than a Michael Angelo ; and if sud¬ 
denly called on to write out fully and fairly 
his knowledge of sculpture or painting, the 
master might be )>eateii by the mere theorist. 
So, too, the veteran shipmaster of a hundred 
successful voyages might make off hand a 
poorer display of nautical knowledge than the 
cadet fresh from the naval school, or possibly 
the concoctor of sea stories for a sensational 
newspaj >er — Scientific A mericnn. 


Notes from Patients. 

Editors Reformer : — Permit me, through 
your columns, to make a public expression of 
my appreciation of the Institute, and also an 
acknowledgment of my gratitude to those con¬ 
nected therewith. This, in justice, should have 
been done some months since. After an asso¬ 
ciation of ten months with the Institute as a 
patient, during which time I had ample oppor¬ 
tunity for learning its character and purposes, 
I unhesitatingly express my conviction that there 
is seldom anywhere an establishment that will 
rank with it in thoroughness or completeness, and 
even more rarely one that will compare with it in 
broad and generous principles. Most cheerfully 
and heartily do 1 recommend it to invalids as 
an institution which provides not only the con¬ 
ditions and aids that promote health, but which 
also furnishes a quiet and restful home that 
real sufferers cannot fail to appreciate. 

For myself, those who were about me will 
remember how thoroughly I relished the life 
that I found at the Institute, and how eagerly 
I caught what was to me then the new and 
strange ideas of the hygienic system. Permit 
me to say that my faith in it is unwavering, 
and has increased since my return to my home 
in Indiana, where there is much pork and little 
hygiene. 

I scarcely know how to offer my thanks to 
those who so kindly cared for me during the 
time I was them My indebtedness is alike to 
physicians and helpers. My case, one of nerv¬ 
ous prostration, was long and tedious—the 
more so, because I was very feeble before I 
went to them. Nevertheless, through winter’s 
snow and summer's heat, as weU through the 
silent watches of the night as during the busy 
hour of the day, my necessities were ministered 
unto faithfully and tenderly. For this reason 
my indebtedness is such that I cannot estimate 
it, nor make any return for it in words. Surely 
they will have their reward with all the faith¬ 


ful, and He ■wall remember them when “ he- 
cometli to make up his jewels.” 

May the angels of the Lord with healing in? 
their wings ever hover about and above the- 
Institute. 

With grateful recollections, 

Julia E. Newkirk. 

From a private letter that we received from. 
Miss. N. a short time previous to receiving the- 
above, we extract the following : — “ I have been 
feeling quite strong since the cold weather* 
came, and I know you would be scarcely able- 
to believe your eyes if you were to see me, I 
am so large and fleshy.” 


The following is from a patient who gave- 
drugs a thorough trial before coming to the> 
Institute. 

My Dear Doctors : — I have long since felt 
it rny duty to express my gratitude to you and. 
others connected with your noble institution, 
but words are inadequate to the subject, as I 
think of my condition when I went to the In¬ 
stitute. But the Lord in his providence, 
through your kind care and efficient treatment, 
raised me up to health and strength after ten 
years of constant suffering with pain in my 
back and left lung and right side. For four- 
years and a-half I had from one to six heavy 
chills every day. Three years and four months 
I was not able to walk one step or sit 
up but very little. My suffering was intense 
all the time. I was very tleshv and perfectly 
helpless, with constant numbness, and had a 
very voracious appetite. When I began to get 
better, my body came back to its natural size, 
and my appetite became what it should be. I 
would say to the afflicted ones, Ik> n’t be dis¬ 
couraged because you do n’t get well immedi¬ 
ately. I was at the Institute eight long 
months. They seemed long to me, away from 
my home and family, hut it only seems like a 
dream to me now, I am so well again. I can 
do all kinds of laborious work around the- 
house. 

The physicians of the Institute told me that 
they could not cure me at the Institute, as I 
could not stay a sufficient length of time. But 
they could get my condition so that I could go- 
home and get well. It proved just as they told 
me. When I came home, the 3d of May 
last, after staying eight months at the Institute, 
I could not sit up for one hour in a day for 
nearly two weeks; but I soon saw that I was 
gaining strength gradually, and at the end of' 
seventeen weeks I could walk a step or two.. 
Many of the acquaintances that I formed at the 
Institute will recognize this, and rejoice with 
me. 

I rejoice in the light of the health reform. I 
found that butter and sugar were the two worst 
things that I could eat. Sugar I could not eat. 
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•at all without causing me great suffering. My 
liusband, as well as myself, has adopted the 
-two-meal system, and we think it much better to 
-eat to live than to live to eat. I should advise 
all afflicted in like manner to go to the Insti¬ 
tute immediately and seek relief, which I am 
sure they will find, speaking from my own expe¬ 
rience. Yours very respectfully, 

s. M. G. 


Dr. Ginley : — After so long, I feel inspired 
to write you. After suffering between three 
and four years from chronic dyspepsia and 
liver complaint, I became emaciated to ninety- 
.'seven pounds, although about six feet in liight. 
Oh ! I was a living skeleton. I am like one 
raised from the dead. Many around me said I 
must die. Many of my friends endeavored to 
persuade me to take drugs ; but I refused, and, 
keeping my mind firmly fixed on hygiene, I 
-determined to get my health. The result is, I 
-now weigh about one hundred and forty 
pounds, and go about my work every day. I 
'-cannot endure hard labor yet, and I do not ex¬ 
pect to in one year; but as I go here and there, 
people wonder, and look at me with astonish¬ 
ment. Then they inquire, What did you take 1 
what helped you? You don’t look like the 
same man. I did not know you. How well 
you look ! etc. I then relate to them how I 
went to the Health Institute, what you did 
there for me, and how I posted myself on the 
laws of health, and followed out the same. 
Some say, “ I will never take any more drugs 
^others, u as soon as I am sick I will go to the 
Institutewhile others are leaving off the use of 
pork and tobacco, and acknowledge that this is 
the way. Oh ! it thrills me with joy to see the 
reform triumph at last, after receiving the abuse 
^of people so long; but I know they are igno¬ 
rant, and so let them pass on. May God speed 
’the health reform. h. c. 


Ladies, Beware! 

Beware of cosmetics ! Beware of paints ! 
By so doing you will avoid the chagrin and 
anortiti cation to which a fashionable lady was 
^subjected. It is a fact well known to chemists 
xliat sulphureted hydrogen possesses the proper¬ 
ty of being able to cause a solution of lead, or 
silver, or a paper moistened with such a solu¬ 
tion, to assume a densely black hue. It may 
mot be well known to ladies that the paints 
which they so frequently employ to give to 
their faces the desired complexion are nearly 
-all preparations of lead. Science has demon¬ 
strated, furthermore, that sulphureted hydro¬ 
gen is formed in the decomposition of organic 
substances, and that it is given oil' in large 
•quantities from the sewers in large cities. 

A young lady who was entirely innocent of 


any knowledge of chemistry or chemical facts, 
emerged from an elegant mansion in New York 
city, fully equipped for an afternoon promenade, 
with face artistically painted a la mode. Her 
course, unfortunately, lay for a little distance 
through a portion of the city where the drain¬ 
age was imperfect, and the air was consequent¬ 
ly redolent with that wonderfully pungent and 
active gas which is so characteristic of rotten 
eggs—sulphureted hydrogen. Of course the 
lady could not be unconscious of the presence 
of some noxious element in the atmosphere; 
but she was nevertheless wholly ignorant of its 
chemical properties. Her ignorance did not, 
however, deter the gas from manifesting its 
most vigorous affinities for the lead paint upon 
her cheeks, of which she had abundant evidence 
as she stood before a mirror, upon her return 
home, and viewed the swarthy appearance of 
her countenance, which would certainly have 
been very becoming to a representative member 
of the African race. k. 


Vitality vs. Drugs. 

BY J. A. TENNEY, M. D. 

It is refreshing for reformers to see the first 
glimmering of light enter the souls of those who 
oppose the wheels of progress. A lecture de¬ 
livered before the Conn. River Valley Med. 
Association at Brattleboro, Vt., by W. R. Dun¬ 
ham, M. D., and published in the Boston Med¬ 
ical ami Surgical Journal, gives the hygienist 
this same satisfaction, because it shows the au¬ 
thor’s power to “see men as trees walking,” 
which is liable to result in his seeing everything 
clearly. We have space to quote a part of the 
lecture only, which illustrates its general tenor. 

“We claim that the term inherent power, as 
applied to medicine, is an error of interpreta¬ 
tion, and that the inherent power is all on the 

other side.Therefore, a medical 

property, when placed under the microscope of 
natural philosophy, may properly be defined 
thus: A substance, the presence of which 
within the jurisdiction of the vital force, is so 
incompatible with the required wants of physi¬ 
ological purposes that a special effort of vital 
force is manifested, with a view to expel it. 

“ There is, at this time, another question that 
suggests itself to our notice ; if medicines have 
no inherent power, by what law are we to claim 
their utility in the treatment of disease? As 
the profession have ?w established theory of dis¬ 
ease [the italics are ours], I will omit the use 
of the term disease and confine my language to 
vital force. Let me quote from Dr. Wood's 
definition of medicines : * Substances capable of 
producing, as an ordinary result, modification 
of the vital force.’ We have previously re¬ 
ferred to the organic vital force as being invol¬ 
untary, and endowed with instinct only ; there- 
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fore this instinctive force may do an injury by 
its violence, it may act very injudiciously, even 
with positive detriment to the best interests of 
the tabernacle it desires to defend or maintain. 
This fact, this instinct without wisdom, creates 
the necessity for a medical profession to develop 
our reason [?], and to enable us to comprehend 
when it is proper to modify vital force or func¬ 
tion with a view to prolonging life; and medi¬ 
cines afford the means whereby we aid and di¬ 
rect vital force.” 

Why, my dear sir, if you introduce a sub¬ 
stance into the vital domain that is so “ incom¬ 
patible ” that a “ special effort of vital force is 
manifested to expel it,” how, in the name of 
common sense, can it aid vital force! The 
truth is, it wastes it. If you give a “ medicine ” 
that “ directs ” the powers of the system, it is 
because it is a worse poison than the one against 
which those powers are already at war. Be¬ 
heading a man will cure the worst case of head¬ 
ache. If you give a poison, opium for instance, 
to relieve pain, you cause the vital force to ex¬ 
pend itself upon the poison until that force is 
paralyzed. This is not aiding the vital force. 

West Concord , Vt. 


A Secret. — I want to tell you a secret. The 
way to make yourself pleasant to others is to 
show them attention. The whole world is like 
the miller at Manstield, who cared for nobody — 
no; not he — because nobody cared for him. And 
the whole world would serve you so if you gave 
them the cause. Let people see that you do care 
for them by showing them what Sterne so hap¬ 
pily called the small courtesies, in which there 
is no parade, whose voice is too small to tease, 
and which manifest themselves by tender and 
affectionate looks and little acts of attention, 
giving others the preference in every little em¬ 
ployment, at the table, in the held, walking, 
sitting, and standing. — Wirt's Letters to his 
Daughter. 


Trichinae Horrors. 

Last month we called attention to the fact 
that the trichina? (pronounced tri-ki'-na), that 
terrible scourge of pork-eaters, was again be¬ 
ginning its ravages. Since that time, numerous 
other cases have made their appearance. There 
are now in Chicago, 111 ., several whole families 
suffering from the disease with little hope of 
recovery. At Grinnel, Iowa, thirteen other 
cases have appeared. Several have died, and 
others linger in horrible agony, to die a few 
days later. A Wisconsin paper reports more 
than a score of cases in one locality in that 
State. In most of these cases the disease was 
communicated by eating uncooked or slightly 
cooked ham or sausage; hence the papers rec¬ 
ommend thorough cooking as the proper means 


of avoiding the disease. It does not seem to 
occur to many people that it would be still 
safer to abandon the use of such filthy articles 
as all the preparations of pork must be in its 
best state. The thought of eating meat which 
is almost certain to be filled with the carcasses 
of loathsome worms, either dead or alive, must 
be quite appetizing to the lovers of swine’s 
flesh. 

“ The following cut represents the worm as it 
appeal's under a microscope of great magnifying 
power, and as found in specimens of diseased 

pork. When 
reposing, coil¬ 
ed in its tiny 
capsule, it pre¬ 
sents the ap¬ 
pearance of an 
e g g-s h aped 
mass, but up¬ 
on being taken 
into the hu¬ 
man stomach 
the capsule is 
dissolved by 
the gastric 
juice, and 
the liberated 
worm pro¬ 
ceeds immedi¬ 
ately to pene¬ 
trate the sur- 
rounding 
coats of the 
stomach and 
the flesh, 
where it prop¬ 
agates its kind 
rapidly and in- 
defini tely, 
causing a speedy ‘and horrible death of its vic¬ 
tim.” 

It is believed by many eminent medical men 
that very little is known of the ravages of the 
trichinee spiralis. If the whole truth were 
known, it is quite probable, to say the least, 
that quite a large proportion of all the pork 
eaten would be found 11101*6 or less affected 
with this parasite, and good medical authorities 
are disposed to think a large majority of the 
true cases of trichina? poisoning are never dis¬ 
covered to be such. Many persons die of ob¬ 
scure and mysterious diseases which have baf¬ 
fled the utmost skill of their medical attendants. 
If the facts in the case were fully elicited, who 
can tell what the revelation might not be. 
Pork-eaters, beware ! The hog is a scavenger, 
and the trichina?-wonn is a scavenger also, and 
feeds upon the hog. If you make yourself a 
scavenger by gratifying your appetite for pork, 
the trichina? will stand a pretty good chance 
of acting the scavenger upon you also. 

J. H. K. 
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lo iftomspottihatis. 

Salt and Bitteil — J. S. asks: 1. Is salt 
necessaiy for high health? 2. Is a person 
better off without it? 3. Is the use of fat or 
butter necessary to keep up animal heat in 
winter in a cold climate ? 

Ans. 1. No. 2. Yes. 3. No. All farin¬ 
aceous foods contain a sufficient amount of 
starch and sugar to supply all the heat necessa¬ 
ry in any climate. 

Amaurosis. — H. S. had typhus fever in 
1861, and has since been troubled with difficul¬ 
ty in discerning distant objects. 

Arts. We fear yours is a case of amaurosis. 
Little hope can be entertained for a complete 
cure of a case of confirmed amaurosis. The 
best that can be done is to improve the general 
health, and tone up the system as much as pos¬ 
sible. Your sight may perhaps be somewhat 
assisted by a suitable pair of glasses fitted by 
a good oculist. 

Wounds and Bruises. — J. H. will find some¬ 
thing on the subject of wounds and bruises in 
the Hydropathic Encyclopedia, and also in the 
Hydropathic Family Physician by ‘Dr. Shew. 

River Water. — L. H. B., Hudson, asks : 1. 
Is the surface water of rivers receiving drain¬ 
age more impure than that which is deeper? 
2 . Is the surface water more impure when 
frozen over? 

Ans. 1. Yes. 2. Yes. But there is of 
course less impurity in winter than in summer. 

Goiter. — A. H. F., Springport. Alternate 
hot and cold applications are preferable to either 
one constantly applied. 

Treat. Once a day make alternate hot and 
cold applications by applying hot fomentation 
for five minutes, and immediately after, allow¬ 
ing cold water to drip upon the diseased part 
two minutes. Alternate three times. During 
the interval, wear a wet compress upon the 
[>art, frequently taking it off and rubbing the 
neck vigorously with cold water. The disease 
will require persistent and persevering treat¬ 
ment. 

Neuralgia in Hip. — J. A. P., Wis. : From 
what we can gather from your account of your 
condition, we conclude that your difficulty is 
an affection of the nerves of the hip. 

Treat. Attention to the general health and 
alternate hot and cold applications to the hips is 
the best treatment which can be applied. 

Tape-Worm. — W. H. B. : From the adver¬ 
tisement- you sent us in your letter, we clip the 
following : — “ Much mischief is often done by 
the ordinary worm medicines, which generally 
consist of strong purgatives. They may de¬ 


stroy worms, but they debilitate the stomach.” 
Iu the treatment of tape-worms we do not use 
these patent nostrums. We treat these worms 
successfully, but we cannot trust our treatment 
to any except physicians. All who come to us 
will be treated as thoroughly as their cases de¬ 
mand. 

We use medicine for the puqiose of killing ; 
as for killing worms, destroying cancers, tu¬ 
mors, and all abnormal growths. 

Dyspepsia, Paralysis, Diarrhea. —J. S. H., 
Maine, says he had typhoid fever thirteen years 
ago, was treated with strong drugs, has had 
very poor health since. Pain in back and kid¬ 
neys—-da rting pain through the extremities — 
is deprived of the use of his limbs—pain, 
bloating and soreness about the stomach and 
bowels, more so after retiring — sleep disturbed. 
He has had frequent attacks of diarrhea since 
last October, Appetite good. Eats three meals 
a day. 

Ans. You are in great danger of paral¬ 
ysis, Your diarrhea indicates a relaxed condi¬ 
tion of the vital powers, and your life depends 
very much upon your temperance in eating and 
laboring. 

You should adopt the two-meal-a-day sys¬ 
tem and l»e regular in all your habits. In your 
feeble condition, your food is not sufficiently 
elaborated to nourish all parts of the system. 
This may induce paralysis, from which you 
may never recover. 

Treat. Sitz-bath at #0° for eight minutes 
and 88° for two minutes, once a week. Fre¬ 
quent fomentations over stomach, liver, and 
bowels. A general sponge-bath once a week 
with one of the above baths will be about all 
you can bear at present with safety. See 
geneiul directions in the “ Family Physician.” 

Dyspepsia.— S. S. B., Mich., asks : What would 
you do for a patient who has much pain in the 
stomach, between the shoulders, and in the 
limbs —is not able to work much — has been 
ailing for two years. 

A ns. You should pay particular attention 
to your diet, should eat but two meals a day, 
consisting of fruits, grains, and vegetables. You 
should eat slowly, masticate your food thor¬ 
oughly, and drink nothing with your meals. 
You should never eat when very weary, or 
when highly excited ; should also rest t wenty 
minutes before, and twenty minutes after, eat¬ 
ing. For special treatment, send for the “ Family 
Physician.” 

Graham Bread. — B. B., Virginia, wishes to 
know how a dyspeptic upon whom unbolted 
wheat-meal seems to operate as a physic can 
manage to eat graham bread. 

Ans. It not unfrequently hapjiens that with 
confirmed dysj>eptic8 the mucous lining of the 
ntestines has become so morbidly mutable that 
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the bran of coarsely ground wheat acts as a 
mechanical irritant, and so produces unpleas¬ 
ant and injurious looseness of the bowels. This 
difficulty may be avoided by being careful to 
obtain linely ground graham flour, and then, if 
necessary, sifting from it a little of the coai*sest 
of the bran. 

The difficulty of which you speak with re¬ 
ference to eating raw apples is not uncommon. 
You should eat your fruit cooked. 

Dyspepsia and Kidney Disease. —N. S., 
Ill., writes that she has been troubled with 
neuralgia for eight or nine years. Has much 
pain and weakness at the pit of the stomach. 
Kidneys inactive. Eats tine-flour bread and a 
large amount of salt. Works beyond her 
strength. Feels gloomy. 

Am. Your symptoms indicate very clearly 
that your stomach and kidneys are both seri¬ 
ously affected. Doubtless your large use of 
salt is the chief cause of the difficulty, together 
with overwork. 

Treatment. Your case is so serious that it 
must receive immediate and careful attention. 
You can hardly hope much benefit from home 
treatment and ought to avail yourself of the 
benefits of a good health institution. Until 
you can do so, the best you can do at home is 
to follow carefully the following directions : 1. 
Relieve yourself of household cares and take 
plenty of light exercise in the open air, by rid¬ 
ing, etc. 2. Use very little if any salt in your 
food, and exchange fine-flour for graham bread. 
3. Take sitz-bath on Tuesday for ten min¬ 
utes, at 95° for five minutes, 85° remaining five 
minutes. During the bath, hot and cold ap¬ 
plications may be alternately applied to the 
spine with vigorous friction. A wet-sheet-rub 
may be taken on Friday. Frequent dry-hand 
rubbing may also be beneficially applied. 

Discharging Wound. —J. C. W., Ill. : Ap¬ 
ply to a skillful surgeon who can make a per¬ 
sonal inspection. 

Maple Sugar.—M. N.: Is maple sugar bet¬ 
ter than the common brown or white sugar] 

Ans, The common brown sugar is often 
adulterated, and is many times infected with 
parasites. There is little choice between maple 
sugar and pure white sugar, although the latter 
contains less impurities. 

Diet in Scarlet Fever. —J. R. asks : What 
is the best diet in scarlet fever 1 

A 718 . Light gruels of oat meal, graham- 
meal, and barley-meal given at proper times 
and in proper quantities is the best diet. The 
patient should be supplied with as much food 
as can be well digested. 


All men would be masters of each other, 
and no man is lord of himself. 


Economy. 

There is an old saying that “economy is 
wealth.” Webster says, “ Economy is a virtue, 
and avoids all waste and extravagance, and ap¬ 
plies money to the best iulvantage.” I wish to 
advocate economy, but I despise parsimony or 
stinginess. Now I am an advocate for good 
living. I believe it adds to comfort and health, 
thereby promoting longevity. The man who 
lives poorly does not economize. He may save 
money, but he loses strength, and finds his life 
shortened thereby. “ That is so ! ” says the 
man who lives on fine-flour bread and fat pork, 
“don’t give me any of your starvation diet.’* 
But hold ! I said good living, and chemists tell 
us that when we grind wheat and remove the 
bran and shorts we lose the bone and muscle- 
forming material, while the part removed costs 
less than the part retained. I maintain that 
one hundred pounds of unbolted flour will fur¬ 
nish more food for man than one hundred and 
fifty pounds of bolted flour. Reader, try it 
and see for yourself. But is it economy to use 
pork 1 I know a poor man in California who 
bought two hogs weighing four hundred pounds 
alive, and paid therefore the sum of $20.00. 
Now, deducting the waste, he will not have over 
two hundred and fifty pounds clear meat, that 
is, free of bone. For the same amount he could 
have bought a much greater quantity of much 
better food; say the following: Two hundred 
pounds of graham flour, $7.00. Three hundred 
pounds potatoes, $3.00. Fifty pounds of rice, 
$3.50. Fifty pounds of beans, $1.50. Two 
hundred pounds green apples, $3.00. In the 
above, we have eight hundred pounds of good 
nutritious food, and costing, in all, $2.00 less 
than two hundred and fifty pounds of pork. 
Now with a careful purchase of whatever extras 
the cook might think useful and that $2.00 would 
buy, he could have had sufficient food for a con¬ 
siderable length of time, and of a good variety. 

Reader, I ask you in all candor—es]>ecially if 
you are poor—to stop and think, Is your pork- 
eating economical 1 To say nothing of the sick¬ 
ness and disease which it may cause you, is it 
not a waste of money 1 Do you say you must 
have meat] I reply that thousands of persons 
have lived without it for years—persons, too, 
that once thought they must have it; and not 
one can be found who was the worse for leav¬ 
ing off the use of pork. Again I say, Try it. 

Wm. M. Healey. 

Watsonville , Cal. 


A temperance paper, extending its views 
into the region of tobacco, exclaims :—“ What 
a splendid figure the apostle Paul would have 
made, had he gone about to proclaim the sub¬ 
lime truths of Christianity with a quid of to¬ 
bacco and a long nine in his mouth ! ” 
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The Great Refrigeration. 

During the past few years, astronomers and 
geologists have been promulgating the theory that 
certain causes are at work which at some time far 
distant in the future will result in a complete con¬ 
gelation of the whole solar system, and, perhaps, 
ultimately, of the whole universe. 

In accordance with this hypothesis, for we must 
call it such, the sun is constantly parting with its 
heat, and, consequently, it is said, its store will 
ultimately become exhausted, no matter what its 
source may be. As a result of this, the orbits of 
the planets, with their accompanying satellites, 
will gradually grow less and less until all the plan¬ 
ets of the solar system are at last absorbed into 
the sun, which will by this time probably become 
so cool as to be habitable. The same process re¬ 
peated, on a larger scale, would eventually end in 
the consolidation of the countless millions of stars 
into one huge globe, and all the organic life of 
the universe would become extinct, all plants 
and animals being literally frozen to death. 

To a person who has any degree of confidence 
in the Bible, such a theory seems to be not only 
quite improbable, but wholly incredible and pre¬ 
posterous. But waiving the theological difficulties 
in the way of the acceptance of this theory, do we 
not find ample room for doubt when viewing it in 
the light of what is recognized as science ? We 
think this is the case. 

An eminent scientist has proposed a theory of 
the source of the sun’s heat which has found many 
supporters among the ranks of scientists. 11 is a 
well-known fact that the space between planets 
and suns is not an empty void, but is filled with 
small bodies, of sizes ranging from that of a cob¬ 
ble stone to a half mile in diameter. Each of 
these bodies, like the planets and asteroids, is 
circling about the sun in its own orbit. But on 
account of the superior attraction of the planets, 
myriads of these little orbs are drawn aside from 
their course, and are thus absorbed by these larger 
bodies. As many as 4,CKX>,000,000 of these mi¬ 
nute bodies are thus swallowed up by our earth 
each day. In passing through the air, they in¬ 
flame, from the friction occasioned, and are known 
as falling stars, or, more properly, meteors. On 
account of the enormous force of the sun’s attrac¬ 
tion, the number of meteoric bodies which shower 
upon it must be entirely beyond comprehension, 
and the amount of heat thus produced w ould of 
course be commensurate. 

As before remarked, this theory is looked upon 
with favor by scientists. They also admit that 
space is boundless and the amount of matter 
limitless. It is also held that while the planets of 
the solar system are revolving about our central 
orb, the sun itself is circling about another great 
center which is supposed to be located in the 
beautiful little constellation know as the Pleiades. 
This center is itself moving, and doubtless per¬ 
forms a periodic revolution about still another 
giant globe ; and many Buppose that this arrange¬ 
ment is continued throughout the universe. The 
universe being boundless, and these motions being 
constant, it must be readily seen that when our 


sun leaves any particular locality in Bpace, it 
makes a final departure never again to return to that 
precise situation. As it passes into new fields, a 
new* supply of meteors is afforded ; and as it never 
returns to the exhausted fields, how can the sup¬ 
ply ever become exhausted or even diminished ? 

When science does not agree with itself, why 
should we mistrust the accuracy of revelation 
when we find some apparent disparagement be¬ 
tween it and the teachings of science ? True 
science and inspiration alw r ays agree when they 
are correctly interpreted ; hut we must not at¬ 
tempt to judge or condemn the Bible by the con¬ 
clusions of half-developed sciences and unfounded 
hypotheses. 


Color. 

One of the most interesting subjects of investi¬ 
gation in the whole range of physical science has. 
been the cause of the various phenomena of color. 
From very ancient times it has been known that 
all the various tints and shades of color might be 
produced by combining, in various ways, the three 
colors, red, yellow, and blue. From this it has 
been supposed that these colors were the three 
primary colors from which all others must be de¬ 
rived. Certain experiments, also, seemed to con¬ 
firm this view ; but there have ahvays been some 
phenomena w'hich have been very unsatisfactorily 
explained by this view*. For example, it has been 
claimed, on theoretical grounds, that by combin¬ 
ing red, yellow, and blue, in proper proportions, 
white light would be produced. All the text books 
upon natural philosophy teach this view f even 
now ; but actual experience doeB not support the 
statement. The nearest approach to white that 
has ever been produced in this way w as a very 
dirty gray, which might almost as justly be called 
black, as white. 

To avoid this difficulty, Mr. Thomas Young 
proposed a new theory in 1807, which w r as after¬ 
ward confirmed and demonstrated by the great 
scientist, Helmholtz. This theory has recently been 
beautifully elucidated and illustrated by Prof. O. 
N. Rood of Columbia College, in a series of lec¬ 
tures. As stated by him, the theory which now 
justly merits the indorsement of scientific men, 
supposes, as did the old, that there are three pri¬ 
mary colors ; but it is held that these colors are 
red, green, and violet, instead of red, yellow, and 
bine. 

It is found, in accordance with this theory, that 
red and green light produce yellow or orange, as 
the red or green predominates. Green and violet 
likewise produce blue; while red, green, and 
violet, produce genuine white light.' White light 
is also produced from yellow r and blue. All the 
phenomena of color are equally well explained, 
and the theory is thought to be wholly satisfactory. 


Subterranean Fish—An artesian w r ell was re¬ 
cently sunk in California to a depth of one hun¬ 
dred and forty-three feet, when a strong flow of 
water was established, which spouted thirty feet 
high. After a few days, fish were noticed in the 
waste water, and upon examination, thousands of 
young trout were thrown out at every jet. They 
had perfect eyes. The nearest stream was several 
miles distant. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


The Ten Laws of Health. Philadelphia : J. B. 

Lippincott & Co. 

This is indeed a very estimable work, and well 
deserves the excellent reputation which it has al¬ 
ready won since its recent publication. The 
author takes a common-sense view of the causes 
of disease, and draws therefrom his ten precepts 
of health, the observance of which he shows to be 
morally binding upon mankind. He entirely ex¬ 
culpates nature aifd Providence from any respon¬ 
sibility for the multitudinous diseases to which 
suffering humanity are subject, and finds the true 
origin of disease “ in human misconduct.” 

The volume is a perfect mine of the most val¬ 
uable information upon all subjects pertaining to 
the preservation of health and the prevention of 
disease. In perusing the work, we have been 
constantly and agreeably surprised to find a phy¬ 
sician of the old or regular school of medicine 
taking the most advanced positions upon all the 
topics discussed. Although we could hardly in¬ 
dorse all the positions taken, we consider the w r ork 
as one of the most valuable additions to medical 
literature that lias recently appeared. It deserves 
wide circulation. 


The Passions in Relation to Health and Dis¬ 
ease; from the French of Dr. X. Bourgeois. 
Boston : James Campbell. 

The subject of which this work treats is one of 
the greatest importance, notwithstanding the fact 
that false modesty and morbid delicacy too often 
prevent the proper consideration of it. The writ¬ 
er is thoroughly conversant with the subject of 
which he speaks, and seems to be qualified by an 
extensive and varied experience to deal with it in 
the masterly manner in which he does. 

The author finds no apology in nature for any 
of the immoral practices which abound in society 
at the present time, and which have even been 
legalized in some of our large cities. The most 
fearful warnings are given against the unlawful or 
unnatural gratification of the passions; and relig¬ 
ion is constantly held up as the only salvation from 
the tyranny of vice, and the most effectual safe¬ 
guard from the pit-falls of iniquity. 

In character of style, the work is w f holly unex¬ 
ceptional, being high in both moral and literary 
tone, and being wholly chaste in expression, and 
free from anything like vulgarity. 


The National Temperance Orator. New York : 

National Temperance Society. 

ThiB is a new’ and choice selection of prose and 
poetical articles bearing on temperance. Among 
the numerous able contributors are found the 
names of Rev. T. L. Cuyler, Dr. Chas. Jewett, 
Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage, John B. Gough, Rev. 
Geo. P. Hepworth, and many other distinguished 
nameB. It contains many choice gems of litera¬ 
ture, and many eloquent appeals in behalf of 
temperance. Every drunkard ought to have a 
copy to read in his sober moments. 


Bacchus Dethroned ; a Prize Essay by Mr.. 

Frederick Powell of Newcastle, Eng. New 

York : National Temperance Society. 

We can scarcely say too much in commendation* 
of this estimable work. It covers the w r hole sub¬ 
ject of alcohol, in all its forms, and deals w’ith it in 
a masterly manner. The most powerful and con¬ 
vincing arguments are brought forward to show 
that alcohol has no value as a food, nor as a vital 
stimulant; that it diminishes both the tempera¬ 
ture and muscular strength of the user ; that it. 
can serve no useful purpose whatever in the vital 
economy, being w’holly eliminated from the body 
unchanged ; that it is a powerful irritant poison ; 
that its use is productive of greater evils to the 
human family than was pestilence and famine- 
combined ;*in short, that it is the most unmiti¬ 
gated curse of civilization. 

The question is considered under the following 
heads : 1. The Great National Curse. 2. Thu- 
Supposed Dietetic Value of Alcoholic Beverages. 
3. The Physiological Relations of Intoxicating; 
Liquors. 4. The Social and Political Argument. 
5. The Manufacture of Intoxicating Liquor an 
Immorality. 6. Teetotalism a Scientific Truths 
7. Teetotalism in Relation to the Bible. 8. God’s 
Great Remedy for the World’s Great Curse. 9. 
Legislation and the Liquor Traffic. 


The White Rose is another work just published 
by the National Temperance Society. It is a 
work of considerable merit, and is well adapted to- 
Sabbath-school libraries. It contains good moral 
and religious instruction, and is well calculated 
to impress young minds with a lively sense of how 
much misery and suffering are due to the baneful 
influence of strong drink. 

The same house have also just issued the fol¬ 
lowing valuable tracts and pamphlets :— 

A High Fence of Fifteen Bars which the rum- 
seller builds between himself and Heaven ; Sup¬ 
pression of the Liquor Traffic; The Throne of 
Iniquity ; Influence and Effects of Social Drink¬ 
ing Usages among Women ; The Criminality of 
Drunkenness, Judged by the Laws of Nature ^ 
Why we Oppose the Traffic. 


Popular Science Monthly. New York : D. Ap¬ 
pleton & Co. 

This is one of the most valuable journals pub¬ 
lished in this country, and promises by its flatter¬ 
ing success, thus far, to be the means of acomplish- 
ing an amount of good almost incalculable. Each 
number presents, in a most charming and instruct¬ 
ive manner, some of the many thrilling and im¬ 
pressive truths of science. The great beauty of 
this journal consists in the fact that while it stu¬ 
diously avoids anything like scientific pedantry, 
presenting scientific facts in a style which is both- 
interesting and intelligible to those who may not, 
be thoroughly versed in the technicalities of sci¬ 
ence, it is nevertheless not in any degree open to. 
the charge of superficiality. The number for* 
March is one of the best of this constantly im¬ 
proving magazine. 
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We would call attention to the advertise¬ 
ment on the cover, of Property for Sale at a bar¬ 
gain. 

On the preceding page will be found notices 
of several fine works which have been received 
•during the month. 


Several excellent articles have been re¬ 
ceived a little too late for publication this month, 
tout they will appear in the May number. 

All thorough health reformers who are in 
possession of valuable receipts for hyj^nic cook¬ 
ing will do us a favor by sending the same to us 
•at as early a date as possible. 


Cook Book. 

Many orders for Cook Books have been received 
which we have been unable to fill, the old edition 
‘being completely exhausted. 

It was expected that a new one would have 
been prepared by the time the last copy of the old 
•one was sold, but owing to unavoidable causes it 
has been delayed. We would say, however, for 
the encouragement of our patrons that we now 
hope to be able to fill all orders by the first of 
May at least. 

Webster’s Dictionary. 

We again call attention to the advertisement, 
on the cover, of this most useful work. It is, in¬ 
deed, a wonderful triumph of patient industry 
■and toilsome research. Although it still bears the 
name of Noah Webster, the present edition can 
scarcely be said to be the product of the labors of 
that great lexicographer. In fact, it is not the 
result of frhe labors of any single man, but em¬ 
bodies the combined labor of more than a score of 
-able scholars, linguists, scientists, and specialists 
in various pursuits, and so is in one sense a sort 
of compendium of the knowledge of the age. 

It is certainly quite indispensable to every one 
who does not wish to * ‘ garble ” the English lan¬ 
guage ; and if its use could become much more 
universal than it is at present, every editor in the 
land would rejoice. 


Hygienic Family Physician. 

In order to please all classes of our patrons, and 
to meet the demands of this recently published 
work, we are preparing another volume which 
will contain the same reading matter as the present 
bound volume, with nearly two hundred pages in ad¬ 
dition. The four parts of the bound Family Phy¬ 
sician were severally published in pamphlet form, 
^ach part constituting a pamphlet. We now pro¬ 


pose to bind these four pamphlets into one volume, 
adding to them another valuable pamphlet which 
embraces three of the most imj>ortant and inter¬ 
esting of Dr. Graham’s celebrated * 4 Lectures on 
the Science of Human Life.” These five pam¬ 
phlets will together constitute a fine work of 
nearly 500 pp. As must be seen, this work will 
contain a large addition to the matter contained 
in the present bound volume ; nevertheless, it will 
still be sold for the small sum of $1.00, and agents 
will be allowed the same discount as heretofore. 
Our object is not to amass wealth through the 
agency of the hygienic cause, btjt we aim to do all 
in our power to disseminate the glorious truths of 
health reform, and thus alleviate the sufferings 
and enhance the enjoyment of our fellow-men. 

That no inconvenience may arise from the work 
being a compilation of pamphlets, a copious glos¬ 
sary and index to each will be appended to the 
whole. 


Cost of Living. 


The Sacramento Union states that a family 

of nine managed to live 

on the best of provi- 

sions, at city prices, on $1,110.00 a 

year as fol- 

lows :— 



1. Meat, 


$321.00 

2 . Butter, . 


161.00 

3. Milk, 

• . . 

135.00 

4. Fruit, 


131.00 

5. Sugar, 


100.00 

6 . Breadstuffs, . 


87.00 

7. Vegetables, 

• • . 

80.00 

8 . Eggs, 

i . 

43.00 

9. Miscellaneous, . 

. 

52.00 

Total, 


$1,110.00 

The true health reformer would 

reduce the 

foregoing sum something 

on this wise :— 

C. Breadstuffs, . 

• . 

*150.00 

7. Vegetables, 

• • . 

100.00 

4. Fruits, . 

. , 

125.00 

1, 2, 3, 5, 8, 9, Miscellaneous, 

75.00 

Total, 


*450.00 


His family of nine, with appetites improved 
by reformed living, would enjoy their food bet¬ 
ter, and would be far more healthful, with the 
reduction of prices to the amount of $060.00, 
during the year. 

Laws of Health. —With the increased 
knowledge and observance of the laws of 
health, many individuals have not only pro¬ 
longed their own lives, but the average du¬ 
ration of human life, within forty or fifty years, 
has considerably advanced. But physiology in 
its practical applications is yet in its infancy. 
When its principles become so generally un¬ 
derstood and appreciated as to be practically ap¬ 
plied throughout the community, in every fam¬ 
ily, and by every individual, then will be found 
a great diminution of disease, as well as early 
mortality.— Dr. Nathan Allen. 

















